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WHAT HAS BEEN GAINED IN UNIFORMITY OF COLLEGE 
ADMISSION REQUIREMENTS IN THE PAST TWENTY 
YEARS ? 


THE subject assigned me is: “‘ What has been gained in uniformity 
of college-admission requirements in the past twenty years?” Why 
twenty years? Because this is the nineteenth annual meeting of the 
New England Association of Colleges and Preparatory Schools, and 
for a year previous the work of organizing this Association had been 
going on. In efforts to obtain uniformity in college-admission 
requirements this Association has-been the prime mover. You know 
how it has been copied, first in the Middle States and Maryland, 
and later in other sections of the country; and wherever an association 
of this sort has been formed the relations between the secondary 
schools and the colleges have proved to be one of the principal sub- 
jects of discussion. At first these associations dealt chiefly with the 
requirements made for admission examinations; but they subsequently 
took up the requirements made by colleges and universities that 
admit on certificate, uniformity being as desirable from the point of 
view of secondary schools under the certificate system as it is under 
the examination system. 

At the instance of this Association in the first year of its existence, 
but through the direct action of the Association of Colleges in New 
England, the Commission of Colleges in New England on Admission 
Examinations was organized in 1886 “to consider and recommend 
to the several faculties ‘such measures as the Commission may deem 
expedient to maintain and promote uniformity in the requirements 
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of admission to college.’ The first result of the Commission’s work 
was the adoption by most of the colleges of a rule that candidates 
shall be examined at the preliminary examinations only in those 
subjects in which their teachers certify that they are prepared and 
in which they present themselves with their teachers’ approval. The 
Commission also suggested, in its first year, that the following subjects 
be reserved by all the colleges until the final examinations: Virgil, 
Latin prose composition, Homer, Greek prose composition, geometry, 
French, and English composition. This suggestion was in large 
measure adopted, but did not receive the same degree of approval 
as the first. 

In 1887-88 the Commission adopted a method of inquiry and 
conference which has had far-reaching effects on American education. 
It procured conferences on the requirements in English for admission 
to college, being assisted in this work by a committee of this Associa- 
tion and by a committee of three professors of English from the 
associated New England Colleges. These conferences and discus- 
sions prepared the way for the adoption of common requirements 
in English, which, with not infrequent modifications, have been since 
maintained in good measure. 

In 1888-89 the Commission discussed the examination in Greek 
and Roman history and the expediency of separating these two 
subjects. They also took up the requirements in modern languages, 
and procured conferences on that subject similar to those which the 
Commission had previously conducted in regard to the English 
requirements. The resulting requirements were submitted to the 
Modern Language Association of America, and there obtained 
valuable consideration. This subject presented more difficulty 
than the English requirement, because eight of the colleges represented 
in the Commission did not then insist on any requirements in modern 
languages. In the same year the Society of American Naturalists 
asked the Commission to consider a proposed requirement for admis- 
sion in natural science; and the Commission listened to arguments 
by representatives of that society on the following proposal: “An 
elementary (but genuine and practical) acquaintance with some one 
or more departments of natural science should be required for admis- 
sion to college.’”” The Commission, however, abstained from forming 
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any judgment as to the practicability of requirements in natural 
science, perhaps because only one of the colleges represented in the 
Commission was then maintaining such a requirement. 

The chief result of the Commission’s work thus far was the bring- 
ing about of conferences between teachers of secondary schools and 
representative committees. of the associated New England colleges 
on entrance requirements by departments of study. Such conferences 
were at that time novel expedients; but they proved to be highly 
serviceable, and had much more effect in unifying the standards of 
the different institutions than would appear from the votes of the 
several faculties on the subjects brought before the conferences. 

In 1890 a carefully prepared scheme of requirements in elementary 
and advanced German and elementary and advanced French resulted 
from the conference procured by the Commission ; and the Commission 
voted “‘that the scheme of requirements reported by the committee 
of instructors in modern languages be transmitted to the several 
faculties and commended to their consideration.” In connect!on 
with the requirements in English, the Commission succeeded in 
introducing the practice that long notice should be given to the 
schools of changes in admission requirements, whether on examina- 
tion or by certificate. Thus the Commission issued in September, 
1890, a list of English books to be read in the schools in preparation 
for the examinations of 1894; and finally procured the construction 
of a six-year list of books to be read in preparation for college. 

The fruitfulness of the conference method adopted by the Com- 
mission had now become so apparent that in 1892 the Committee of 
Ten appointed by the National Educational Association to consider 
secondary-school studies and programs adopted it as their method 
of inquiry and preliminary study. Nine conferences by subject of 
delegates from all parts of the country were organized by that com- 
m‘ttee, and the proceedings of these conferences proved to be the 
most valuable part of its report. 

In 1893 a committee of this Association, whose function it was 
to confer with the Commission, represented that the requirements 
of the colleges in Latin and Greek seemed to them and their Associa- 
tion susceptible of improvement ; whereupon the Commission appointed 
a committee to inquire into the present condition of the requirements 
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in Latin and Greek, with power to call a conference of teachers of 
Latin and Greek, one in each of these departments from each college, 
the expense of this conference to be paid by the Commission. In 
this year the Commission further voted that a committee be appointed 
to inquire whether a lack of uniformity in other subjects than Latin 
and Greek is caused by the existing forms of certificates for admission. 
This was the first appearance before the Commission of the subject 
of admission on certificate. This year also the Commission voted 
to hold a conference on the requirements in English with a special 
committeee appointed for the purpose by the Association of Colleges 
and Preparatory Schools in the Middle States and Maryland. 

In 1894 the committee appointed in the preceding year reported 
that they had collected and carefully compared the forms of certificates 
used by the various colleges represented in the Commission, and that, 
in their judgment, no lack of uniformity in the subjects required or 
admission is caused by variations in the forms of certificate. “The 
variations do not result from a difference in the requirements of 
admission, but from a difference in the methods of certification.” 
This report was accepted. The requirements in German were also 
considered; but no final action was taken. The Commission received 
another communication from the committee of the New England 
Association of Colleges and Preparatory Schools on the requirements 
in La‘in. The committee desired a wider range of choice in the 
Latin authors, and further urged that colleges admitting on certificate 
recommend in the department of Latin what the other colleges 
prescribe for their examinations. In 1894 the Commission took 
action as follows: 


The Commission having received a committee of the colleges and preparatory 
schools of the Middle States and Maryland, and having heard them upon the 
subject of requirements for admission to college in English, with a request that 
the Commission unite with them in securing uniformity in requirements of English 
for admission to the colleges in New England and the Middle States and Mary- 
land, therefore voted that a committee of three, to be named by the Chair, be 
appointed to confer with the committee above named, and to report to the Com- 
mission at its next meeting. 


This committee issued a circular to teachers of English in all the col- 
leges concerned, asking for suggestions of change or modification in 
the existing requirements in English, and received many answers 
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to their inquiry. In May the committee appointed by the Commission 
met at Philadelphia with the committee of the Association of Colleges 
and Preparatory Schools of the Middle States and Maryland, and 
with a committee of the New England Association of Colleges and 
Preparatory Schools, and engaged in the preparation of a new 
scheme of requirements in English. Later the Executive Committee 
of the Commission approved the action of these three combined 
committees and called a special meeting in September to consider it. 
The Commission made a few unimportant changes in the scheme 
reported by the large conference, and then transmitted it to the 
colleges, where it. resulted in important uniform modifications of 
the then existing requirements in English. Thus the characteristic 
methods of the Commission were extended to the Middle States and 
Maryland. 

In 1895 the commi'tee on the requirements in Latin and Greek, 
appointed in 1893 and continued in 1894, procured a conference of 
professors of Latin and Greek in all the colleges represented in the 
Commission, and submitted a new scheme of requirements to this 
conference. The scheme proposed by the committee was adopted by 
a large majority in this conference, and subsequently by the Com- 
mission. On this occasion the Commission went somewhat beyond 
its strict function and passed the following vote: 

That the proposed preparatory courses in Latin and in Greek be referred to a 
committee who shall consult such college and school instructors as they may deem 
advisable and report to the colleges, in behalf of the Commission, a more specific 


statement of the amounts of the several authors named which pupils may reason- 
ably be expected to read in preparation for the examination. 


This action was taken in the interests of those colleges which admit 
on certificate; for school-teachers must be informed what the colleges 
expect them to accomplish with their classes, in order that they may 
certify that their pupils are prepared. Further action was taken on 
uniform requirements in English to cover the colleges in New England, 
the Middle States, and Maryland; and lists of books recommended 
as requirements in English were again adopted. The Commission 
appointed a committee to consider changes in the requirements in 
French and in German, and to propose to the Commission such 
changes as it may find desirable. The New England Association 
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of Colleges and Preparatory Schools, having represented to the 
Commission through a committee that closer articulation was desir- 
able between the secondary schools and the higher institutions in 
New England, and that 

the satisfactory completion of any one of the studies embodied in the programs 
submitted on pages 46 and 47 of the report of the Committee of Ten (National 
Educational Association), to the extent and in the manner recommended by that 
Committee, should be allowed to count for admission to colleges and scientific 


schools, 
the Commission, after full discussion, passed the following vote: 

That in the sense of the Commission the action requested by the New Eng- 
land Association of Colleges and Preparatory Schools is inexpedient, inasmuch 
as it involves important changes in the college courses. 

In 1896 the Commission completed, after much conference and 
discussion, an improved scheme of requirements for admission in 
Latin and Greek, and transmitted this scheme to the colleges, with 
a request for early action. A careful scheme of requirements in 
French and German having been presented to the Commission by the 
committee appointed for that purpose, the Executive Committee of 
the Commission was instructed to invite from the modern-language 
departments of the several colleges their opinions on the amount and 
character of the reading expected of candidates and on the expediency 
of specifying authors in the advanced requirements, and was then 
empowered to take such further action in the premises as they may 
deem expedient. The Commission also received from a committee 
appointed by the New England Association of Colleges and Prepara- 
tory Schools an elaborate communication concerning the requirements 
for admission in history and the means of enforcing those require- 
ments; but the Commission took no action on the communication 
except to transmit it to the colleges for their opinion. In completing 
its tenth year of existence the Commission pointed out that “‘a reason- 
able and tangible degree of improvement in the conditions which it 
was created to ameliorate has taken place;” that its recommendations 
had been heeded in colleges outside of New England; and that it 
had had some good effect 
in deepening the conviction that the colleges of New England, and indeed of the 
entire country, are bound to one another by the ties of a common interest, and 
that the good of each will be promoted by the increase of a warm and generous 


sympathy among all. 
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The labors of the Commission had -already resulted in significant 
benefits to the secondary schools as well as to the colleges. 

In 1897 the Commission took up the requirements in mathematics 
and, following their usual method, called a conference of teachers of 
mathematics, one from each of the colleges represented in the Com- 
mission. ‘The conference formulated certain changes which seemed 
to them desirable, but expressed a doubt whether the fitting schools 
could at present meet any further demands from the colleges. The 
Commission merely commended this report to the attention of the 
colleges. 

Early in 1896 a conference had been held at Columbia University 
concerning the requirements for entrance to college in history, and 
within a year the plan proposed by this conference had been adopted 
by several institutions in the Middle States and, in all its essential 
respects, by Harvard University. This Association thereupon, in 
March, 1897, addressed the Commission of the New England Colleges, 
urging that the proposed new requirements in history be recommended 
by the Commission to the New England colleges. In reply the Com- 
mission voted to transmit to the colleges the results of the New York 
conference 
with its approval of the recommendations which aim at an improvement in the 


methods of instruction, but with the expression of its opinion that it is undesirable, 
at the present time, to increase materially the amount of the requirement, 


and with the further qualification “‘that the Commission express no 
opinion on the subject of options in the elementary requirements in 
history.” 

In 1897 another association of teachers—the Massachusetts 
Association of Classical and High School Teachers—appeared 
before the Commission with recommendations concerning the require- 
ments for admission to college, the main object of the communication 
being to state the difficulties experienced by the smaller high schools 
of the state in meeting the college requirements. The paper presented 
on behalf of the Association of Classical and High School Teachers 
contained two especially interesting statements: (1) that 
where the same subjects are required for admission to the different colleges or 
scientific schools there should be uniformity in the amount required and in the 


nature of the examination, and that in the languages the colleges either agree 
upon the works to be read or, better still, specify only the amount and kind; 
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and (2) that - 


the committee believes that evidence of ability to do contemplated work should 
outweigh in value evidence of the successful accomplishment of specified work. 


At the twelfth annual meeting of the Commission in 1898 there 
was presented a report on the requirements in English which showed 
that, for the first time, the movement for uniformity had become 
national; for it embodied the action of a conference in which were 
represented the Commission of Colleges in New England, the Asso- 
ciation of Colleges and Preparatory Schools of the Middle States 
and Maryland, the New England Association of Colleges and Prepara- 
tory Schools, the North Central Association of Teachers in English, 
and the Association of Colleges and Preparatory Schools of the 
Southern States. This conference expressed the opinion that the 
courses of English study should be virtually identical for those 
students who do and for those who do not expect to go to college, 
and that the books prescribed for examination should be changed 
but slightly from year to year, if at all; also that it would be desirable 
that the examination papers set by the various colleges should be 
uniform in essential matters. At a second meeting of this conference 
held in Philadelphia, the conference described what seemed to it a 
suitable course of study in English throughout’ the primary- and 
secondary-school courses. It was obvious that the widening of the 
area over which uniformity was to be maintained had introduced 
some new difficulties which had been met by compromises. 

At the thirteenth meeting of the Commission, in 1899, the Com- 
mission, for the first time, received a direct communication from 
the English department of a New England college on the subject of 
the lists of reading matter for entrance to college. The Commission 
disposed of it by referring it to the standing committee of the require- 
ments on English. In the report of the Commission for this year 
occurs this statement: 

In no department has the influence of the work of the Commission been more 
marked than in English. It early secured a recognition of its recommendations 
in many colleges and schools all over the country, and for the past five or six 
years the improvements which it has introduced, chiefly determined by the prin- 
ciples formulated by Harvard College twenty-five years ago, have been adopted 
by the associations above named 
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(the New England Association, the Middle States Association, and 
the North Central Association). With regard to the requirements 
in Latin and Greek, it was stated that all the colleges represented 
in the Commission, except Trinity, Wesleyan, Williams, and Yale, 
had formally approved the proposed requirements. It appeared, 
too, in the same report that the recommendations on entrance require- 
ments in Latin and Greek made by the Committee of Twelve of the 
American Philological Association were in essential harmony with 
the recommendations of the Commission. At this same meeting 
the Commission voted that it was desirable to investigate the method 
of admission to college by certificate, and set on foot an inquiry in 
that subject. It also discussed the practicability or desirability of a 
central board to be established by the colleges to conduct examina- 
tions for admission at widely scattered places, but found itself unpre- 
pared to make any recommendation on that subject. 

At the meeting of the Commission in 1900 the main subject of 
discussion was admission by certificate, and the Commission voted 
that a committee of three be appointed to gather information upon 
the method of administering the certificate system by the colleges 
represented in the Commission which employ it, and to report what, 
in their judgment, may render it more efficient and uniform. The 
committee appointed at this meeting made a careful report in rgo1, 
and after discussion the Commission recommended that the colleges 
using the certificate method establish a board, composed of one 
member from each college, which shall act on all applications of 
schools for the privilege of certification, and shall have the power of 
withdrawing approval from a school, the several colleges to give due 
notice to the schools they have approved that all privileges of certifica- 
tion will be withdrawn at a given date and that renewals will be 
granted only by the board. The board thus proposed has since 
been constituted. This board provides no inspection of schools, 
but depends, in regard to the capacity and success of each school, 
on the college record of its graduates already admitted to college. 
It therefore requires that “a general report of the work of pupils 
from approved schools for at least one-third of their first year in 
college shall -be made to the board.” The board proposes to revise 
its list of approved schools every three years. 
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Admission to the freshman classes of universities, colleges, and 
scientific schools on the certificates of principals of secondary schools, 
which have been in some manner approved by a faculty or other 
board representing the higher education, is now the common method 
of admission in the United States. It is called the “method” of 
accrediting schools, but no “method” of accrediting schools can be 
said to be in general use. In practice there is great diversity. Some 
of the state universities employ an inspector or visitor of high 
schools on whose report schools may be accredited; others send 
some professor of the university to examine the organization and 
work of any secondary school which desires to have its graduates 
admitted on certificate; in others the applications of those high 
schools which desire to be placed on the accredited list are considered 
by the faculty. A school “accredited” by any one respectable 
institution will generally find its certificate acceptable at a great 
variety of other institutions. In general, the graduation diplomas 
of accredited, affiliated, or approved schools are not accepted as 
evidence of a candidate’s fitness, a special certificate from the principal 
being required for each candidate. 

It is obvious that the action of the new board, maintained by ten 
New England colleges, of which four are for men, three for women, 
and three coeducational, will have some tendency to promote uniform 
requirements for admission on certificate, because it will tend to 
unify on paper the curricula of secondary schools within the range 
of these colleges, in spite of the provision that the board may approve 
any school which can prepare candidates on any one of the recognized 
plans of entering any one of the colleges represented on the board; 
whereas the method of accrediting or affiliating schools by a state 
university tends to uniformity of curricula on paper within the 
limits of the state, but not beyond those limits. Wherever there is a 
real visitation and examination of schools by university officers, a 
wholesome influence is undoubtedly exerted by the university on 
the secondary schools, even when the inspections or examinations of 
the schools are necessarily brief and infrequent, as in most cases they 
are. To make a thorough and really valuable examination of a 
school requires more than one examiner and a stay of several days 
at the school under examination. The experienced inspector who 
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gives his whole time to the work of inspecting secondary schools can, 
however, make useful suggestions concerning the organization and 
work of a school, and can often help a principal to improve his teach- 
ing force by bringing the judgment of an outsider to bear on the 
school committee or the trustees concerning the unfitness of individual 
teachers in the school. The New England board, having no money 
to pay for inspection, has wisely decided to rely solely on the standing 
of the graduates of each school after they have entered the college 
or scientific school of their choice. This method is fair toward 
established schools, but adds somewhat to the difficulties of a new 
school. Each school should, however, have the opportunity to 
collate the results of this inquiry for all the boys it sent to college 
in any given year. A valuable feature in the New England organiza- 
tion is the effective co-operation of ten different institutions through 
one meeting, or oftener two meetings, a year of the whole board, 
and still more frequent meetings of the executive committee of the 
board. Such co-operation tends toward uniform methods and require- 
ments concerning admission by certificate, and is likely to produce 
in the course of years a common standard for approved secondary 
schools as regards subjects of study and the time assigned to each 
subject. In short, whenever a group of colleges or universities unites 
in a common administrative method, each member of the group will 
approach the administrative standard of the group. So far as uni- 
formity is concerned, the management of the certificate system by a 
group of colleges or universities is therefore a decided improvement 
upon the indvidual control of admission on certificate by a single 
institution. 

In the year 1900 the method of admission to college by examina- 
tion was much strengthened by the organization of the College 
Entrance Examination Board of the Middle States and Maryland 
to conduct uniform examinations at numerous places scattered all 
over the United States. In the first year, namely in 1901, these 
uniform examinations were held at sixty-seven points in the United 
States, and that number has been largely increased in every year 
since. The Board prepares the question papers, conducts the exami- 
nations, causes the answer papers to be read and marked, and makes 
a careful record of the results for each individual examined. At the 
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first, the work of this Board was supported in part by the gift of a 
generous promoter of the work; but it is clear that the entire work 
of the Board will ultimately be self-supporting. The Board has 
now changed its name by omitting the words “of the Middle States 
and Maryland,” and aspires to do a work of national scope. It has 
been highly successful as regards both the preparation of the questions 
and the reading of the answers. The standard set by it in each sub- 
ject has been high and has been well maintained; and it has full 
control of the range of the examinations in each subject, of the mode 
of conducting the examinations, and of the mode of reading and grad- 
ing the answer papers. Persuaded of the efficiency and high value of 
the system, the Harvard Faculty of Arts and Sciences decided last 
year to enter heartily into the work of the Board, and to dispense as 
soon as may be with its June examinations for admission. In regard 
to producing uniformity, the examination method has heretofore 
been weak, because there was no such thing as procuring uniformity 
of administration and standard at examinations conducted at hun- 
dreds of different institutions, each working by itself without knowl- 
edge of the proceedings of the others. The College Entrance Exami- 
nation Board provides a perfect cure for this weakness, so that the 
examination method of admission to college will hereafter be a power- 
ful contributor to uniformity in the requirements made of the secondary 
schools by the higher institutions; for this uniformity will no longer 
be in the statement of the requirements on paper, but in the actual 
application of the requirements in practice. This examination 
method will have the advantage of being national in its range, paying 
no attention to state lines or to any groups of states. It will also be a 
highly co-operative method, uniting many institutions in doing well 
a far-reaching piece of work for American secondary schools. 

It is a question whether the Commission of Colleges in New Eng- 
land will need to be longer maintained. Its methods have been 
accepted and widely applied; and two well-constituted boards have 
been established to deal directly with all questions concerning uni- 
formity in requirements for admission to college—one Board for 
admission by certificate, and another for admission by examination. 

The colleges and universities remain free to interpret and apply 
as they please the results of the labors of these two boards, and even 
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to disregard or override them. This freedom some may abuse to 
their own injury; but the better and most successful institutions, 
recognizing the value for secondary education of uniform standards 
of attainment by subject, will avail themselves honestly and intelli- 
gently of the unifying policies and results of the new boards, both of 
which have got to work since the twentieth century opened. 

CHARLES W. ELIOT. 


HARVARD UNIVERSITY, 
Cambridge, Mass. 


DISCUSSION. 


Dr. JoHN TETLOW: Mr. President, when President Eliot has traversed 
specific ground, the speaker who follows him does no service to the audience 
in retraversing the same ground. [I shall therefore devote no time to a 
historical survey of the work that has been done during the last twenty 
years. When I wrote to President Eliot last summer to ask him what he 
was going to say about the subject under discussion, he mentioned, among 
the topics to which he intended to give attention, the increased number of 
options open to candidates for admission to college, and the increasing 
number of schools which can therefore fit pupils for college. That is an 
interesting subject, and I should like to contribute a leaf from local experi- 
ence upon it. 

In the city of Boston there are twelve public secondary schools, of which 
two are distinctively classical schools—the so-called Latin schools—and ten 
are high schools. Owing to the increased number of options to which I have 
referred, secondary schools in Boston that are steadily and rapidly growing 
in numbers are not the distinctively classical schools, but the high schools. 
Do not misunderstand me. I am not intending to speak at all of the char- 
acter of the two kinds of school; I am speaking simply of the extent to 
which resort is made to them. The high schools are growing rapidly in 
numbers, and the Latin schools are relatively stationary. In other words, 
the increase of options in the requirements for admission to college that 
has taken place during the last twenty years has greatly increased the 
popularity of the public high schools. This leads me to say a word about 
the present status of Greek. 

The study of Greek has always been a protected industry. (Laughter.) 
Twenty years ago it was protected in one way, and now it is protected in 
another. Twenty years ago students could not enter college without 
preparation in Greek, and that fact made Greek a leading study in all 
schools that fitted boys or girls for college. At the present time the protec- 
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tion—and I am speaking especially of Harvard University, for the protec- 
tion does not exist, at least to the same extent, in other institutions—the 
protection takes this form: “‘Candidates who are looking forward to the 
extended study of English or of any other modern literature are advised 
to acquire a knowledge of Greek.” There is a littlke—not much, but a 
little—truth in the implication conveyed in that recommendation; and I 
suspect that the members of the Harvard faculty who voted for it smiled 
when they so voted, very much as the Roman augurs smiled when they 
inspected the entrails of the victims to discern the will of the gods. I am 
reminded by it of a story that Dr. Dickinson, formerly secretary of the 
Massachusetts State Board of Education, used to tell. Dr. Dickinson 
was an educational philosopher. He had a system of educational philosophy 
that he could expound off-hand whenever a doubter questioned him. On 
one occasion he was traveling in a railway carriage with a farmer, to whom 
he expounded his system. The farmer’s comment was: “‘ There is a sprinkling 
of truth in what you say.” Now, there is perhaps a “sprinkling of truth” 
in the implication that a knowledge of Greek is essential to a proper 
appreciation of English and other modern literatures; and the masters 
of high schools have eagerly availed themselves of the support afforded by 
this recommendation of the Harvard catalogue, in their efforts to get Greek 
included in their school programs. ‘They want students of Greek in their 
schools for two reasons. Students who are intending to enter college 
with preparation in Greek belong to a somewhat select class. They 
exercise a refining and elevating influence in the school with which they are 
connected. That is one reason. There is another reason, of a quite 
different character, which illustrates more clearly the protective attitude 
maintained toward the study of Greek. 

Harvard University credits elementary Greek with four points, whereas 
it credits elementary German with only two, although in the preparatory 
schools approximately the same time is devoted to elementary German 
as to elementary Greek. So it has come to be thought that it is somewhat 
easier to get boys and girls into college by the Greek path than by the path 
which may be substituted for it, because Greek gets so generous recognition 
in points. Now, perhaps it may be inferred from what I have said that I 
deprecate this attitude of Harvard University toward Greek. I do not. 
I hope it will continue to prevail, for the reason that in the present age I 
do not see how Greek is going to survive as a study in the preparatory 
schools unless this protection is extended to it. 

One of the things accomplished—indeed, the most serviceable thing 
accomplished—by the agitation for uniformity that took place twenty 
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years ago was the breaking down of the barrier which then existed between 
teachers in colleges and teachers in secondary schools. That was the most 
serviceable thing accomplished by the movement, because all the good 
results'that flowed from it were due to that. Twenty years ago the colleges 
dominated the secondary schools. At that time it was thought an imperti- 
nence for a teacher in a secondary school to offer suggestions to the colleges 
as to what the nature of the preparation for collegiate work should be. So 
strong was the feeling of discontent and of resentment produced by this 
relation that it culminated at a meeting of the Massachusetts Classical 
and High School Teachers’ Association in the appointment, by Mr. Frank 
A. Hill, who was at that time the president of the association, of a committee 
of three members to see what could be done in the direction of breaking 
down the existing barrier. Dr. William C. Collar, then as now the accom- 
plished head-master of the Roxbury Latin School, Dr. Ray Greene Huling, 
the efficient secretary of this organization almost from the beginning, and 
I were appointed on that committee. Among the important qualifications 
of the committee for their work were these: they had personally felt the 
evil effects of the separation complained of; they were eager to enter upon 
the work of doing away with it; and they were ready, at whatever cost of 
time and effort, to work patiently and tactfully until they should have 
attained the objects which they were appointed to accomplish. President 
Eliot will remember that I wrote him a letter immediately after the appoint- 
ment of the committee, explaining the situation at length and telling him 
how we were going to work to try to improve it; and the result of that 
letter was that he invited Mr. Collar and me to his house to luncheon. 
After we had broken bread together, we talked the matter over in the 
familiar way which social intercourse promotes. I wrote a letter to Presi- 
dent Robinson, of Brown University, the result of which was that I received 
an invitation to go to Providence to take tea with him (laughter), and we 
talked the matter over in thesame way there. In that social and persuasive 
way we worked for about three months (laughter), and we gradually learned 
to our surprise and delight that the spirit of hostility which we were striving 
to overcome no longer existed. In fact, the success that attended our 
efforts was such as to convince me that, when the time for a movement 
is ripe, and the movement is guided by those who are thoroughly in earnest, 
failure is impossible. 

In making arrangements for the meeting which resulted in the formation 
of this Association, we took care that subjects of vital interest to both 
colleges and secondary schools should be on the program, and that repre- 
sentative men from both classes of institutions should be invited to speak 
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on those subjects. That we succeeded will be apparent when I remind 
you that President Porter, of Yale University, made the first important 
address on the subject, ‘‘How Can the Preparatory Schools Co-operate 
More Effectively with the Colleges?” The discussion was opened by 
Mr. E. H. Cutler, then head-master of the Newton High School. The 
second subject was, “‘Is Any Greater Degree of Uniformity in Requisitions 
for Admission to College Practicable?” The paper on that subject was 
given by Dr. Bancroft, of the Phillips Andover Academy, and the discussion . 
was opened by President Eliot. The next paper was on the question, 
““What Are Some of the Most Prominent and Prevailing Defects in the 
Preparation of Candidates for College?” This paper was prepared by 
Professor Fay, of Tufts College, and Mr. Collar opened the discussion on 
it. The fourth paper was on the question, ‘‘Under What Conditions 
Might Admission to College by Certificate be permitted?” It was con- 
tributed by Dr. Keep, of the Free Academy of Norwich, and the discussion 
on it was opened by President Robinson, of Brown University. But we 
did not end our work with the preparation of a program. We hoped and 
thought that something permanent might come of what we modestly called 
the proposed conference, and so we asked Dr. Huling, one of the members 
of the committee, to prepare a constitution. He did so, and at the right 
time this constitution was presented and adopted, and the Association 
was then and there formed. Moreover, a series of resolutions was passed 
at that first meeting; and, when I quote the fifth of these resolutions, you 
will recognize that it was even more specifically prophetic of what has since 
been accomplished than the extract which Dr. Gallagher quoted at the 
beginning of this session from one of the papers read at the conference. 
The resolution was: 

Resolved, That this conference urge upon the colleges co-operation and 
comity, either in accepting each other’s certificates of examination, or in estab- 
lishing generally an examining board whose duty it shall be to set papers, conduct 
examinations, and issue certificates on their behalf, which certificates shall be 
good in any college in the syndicate. 


I think—though I may be wrong—that President Eliot was the author of 
that resolution. At any rate, a committee, consisting of Dr. Bancroft, 
Mr. Collar, and Mr. Tetlow, was appointed to go to Hanover to present the 
resolutions to the Association of Colleges of New England, which in that 
year met at Dartmouth College, and to urge on that body the adoption of 
the recommendations embodied in them. I shall always look back with 
satisfaction on the organization of this Association as the best piece of 
constructive educational work that I have ever had the honor to have a 
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share in. Perhaps I ought to make an exception of the work of the Com- 
mittee of Ten, but my share in that was quite unimportant. 

Now, honorable as the record of achievement of this Association has 
been, I think perhaps its strongest claim to distinction is the fact that it 
has become the parent of lustier offspring than itself. Of course, I refer 
to the Association of Colleges and Preparatory Schools of the Middle 
States and Maryland, for from that association has come into existence 
within the last few years the College Entrance Examination Board. Our 
Association, although it had the foresight to recognize what was needed, 
has not had the courage to give practical realization to its foresight and its 
convictions. That honor has been left by the parent to its offspring. 

I have admired not only the boldness manifested by the Middle 
States Association in the establishment of the College Entrance Examina- 
tion Board, but also its great practical wisdom and its marvelous self- 
restraint. The College Entrance Examination Board has founded its 
definitions of requirements for admission on the recommendations of 
national boards of experts that have commanded general approval—the 
only possible foundation on which such requirements could have been suc- 
cessfully established. When the College Entrance Examination Board did 
that, it did away at a stroke with what President Butler once spoke of as 
the ‘‘academic impertinence” of heads of university departments who 
presume by the examinations they set, to fasten upon the secondary schools 
of the country their own idiosyncrasies as the proper subjects to be taught. 
(Laughter.) In the second place, the College Entrance Examination 
Board has respected the individuality of the colleges. It sets the questions, 
it rates the answers, and then turns over to the several colleges the results 
for the colleges to deal with them as they please. That makes it possible 
for the individual colleges to develop according to their local possibilities, 
and yet, at the same time, it silently and effectively points the way to a 
real uniformity in essentials. In the third place, the College Entrance 
Examination Board has included representatives of the secondary schools 
on the board itself and among the examiners appointed by the board. I 
know that that step has been severely criticised. It has been supposed 
to be attended with serious dangers. But whatever dangers do attend it 
are to be overcome; they are not to be yielded to. That element in the 
organization of the College Entrance Examination Board is vital, and the 
board is wholly right in insisting that it shall not be sacrificed. 

Again, the work of the College Entrance Examination Board has been 
characterized, not by rigidity, but by mobility. The board recognizes 
that education is progressive, not stationary. Let me give you an example. 
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I am a teacher of Greek in a preparatory school. For many years I have 
had to prepare pupils for the so-called advanced examination in Greek. 
The kind of test that I have become accustomed to is one that appeals to 
me as both sound and stimulating. It consists in the selection of a passage 
from Homer to be translated at sight, and of questions on the passage set 
for translation. Now, the excellent feature of that kind of examination 
is that the teacher is left free to select the text that shall be the basis of his 
work with his class from all parts of the Iliad and the Odyssey. He is 
therefore under every inducement to vary his work from year to year and 
so enlarge his scholarship; and, of course, if a teacher enlarges his scholar- 
ship, he inevitably improves his teaching. Now, when I began to fear 
that I should come under the domination of the College Entrance Examina- 
tion Board, I consulted its requirements for admission in Greek, and I 
saw that the examinations to be set were based on the first three books of 
the Iliad and on Books VI, VII, and VIII—a more elementary examination 
on the first three and a more advanced examination on the second three. 
I said to myself at once: “‘There, my freedom is cut off! When I come 
under the domination of that board, I shall have to read with my pupils, 
year after year, the first three books, and the sixth, seventh, and eighth 
books. Mv scholarship will be impaired, and my efficiency as a teacher 
will suffer.” But lo and behold the last report of the secretary of the 
College Entrance Examination Board reveals that the nature of the examina- 
tion has been changed, that the advanced examination will be based here- 
after on a passage taken from any part of the Homeric poems, and that 
therefore I am in no danger of having my future efficiency as a teacher 
impaired. (Laughter.) This illustration shows that the work of the 
College Entrance Examination Board is not stereotyped. 

The board evidently welcomes suggestion and criticism and it is 
wisely responsive to such criticism as embodies the worthiest ideals. There- 
fore I look forward hopefully to the prospect of coming under its influence. 

I have now been engaged in the responsible, but delightful, work of 
preparing pupils for college for almost forty years; and, as I stand at the 
threshhold of the fifth decade, I look forward, as the result of what we have 
achieved through our co-operative efforts, with even greater satisfaction 
and hopefulness than I felt when I entered upon my work with the enthusi- 
asm of youth. 


Dr. WittiaM C. CoLtar, head-master of the Roxbury Latin School: 
Mr. President, coming here today I felt happy to think that for once I, 
should have no responsibility whatsoever for the success of this meeting. 
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I could listen to President Eliot, whom I always try to hear when I can, 
and to Dr. Tetlow, and simply enjoy myself. I have not prepared any- 
thing to say, but one or two remarks that have been made have suggested 
to me certain things that I may give expression to. 

I think President Eliot, if I understood him in the latter part of his 
paper, suggested that perhaps the work of this Association had been done. 


PRESIDENT Exriot: The Commission. 


Mr. Cotiar: President Eliot says the work of the Commission, not the 
work of this Association. That reminds me, Mr. President, nevertheless, 
that about a year ago you asked me if I thought that there was really any- 
thing more for this Association to do, and I answered rashly—and I now 
think wrongly—that I did not think there was. But I am persuaded 
that there remains a great deal to do. We have existed for twenty years, 
and President Eliot and Dr. Tetlow have reviewed the history of the Asso- 
ciation and shown that we have succeeded in one respect in bringing about 
a considerable measure of uniformity on paper in the requirements for 
admission to college. But twenty years ago, when Dr. Tetlow and Dr. 
Huling and myself assisted in launching this Association, I had a dream 
and a hope—which, I am sorry to say, have not been realized—that this 
Association would succeed probably in bringing the schools and the colleges 
in heart and purpose and aim near together. I am sorry to say it, but my 
conviction is today that the chasm that separates the schools and the 
colleges is as wide and as deep as ever it was. It is true that there has 
been a measure of co-operation in regard to uniformity of requirements 
but I for one am still impressed with the feeling that there is no close unity 
in the hearts of the two classes of institutions. It is true that there have 
been many conferences. I have assisted, in the French sense, at a good 
many conferences with college men, and I am bound to say that their 
reception of us schoolmasters has always been gracious, polite, and respect- 
ful. They have listened to our representations with a certain benignant 
condescension. (Laughter.) But I have always had the feeling that 
their real attitude was one of partial amusement, of a certain interest, of a 
disposition to grant, if they could, something, but not very much; and I 
think not very much has been granted. Dr. Tetlow said that twenty years 
ago the schools were dominated by the colleges. I think they were never 
dominated by the colleges so much as at the present time, and I think that 
that must be known, if it is a fact, to most of the teachers who are here. 
The colleges practically determine—they do determine, in the end—both 
the content and the form of the knowledge that they will make a condition 
of admission to college. They do sometimes alter the requirements in 
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some grave matter, but, so far as I know, without any consultation with 
schoolmasters. I have never known—notwithstanding they have held 
conferences—I have never known them to ask for the approval of school- 
masters of changes that they proposed. 

Now, it may seem a little presumptuous that we schoolmasters should 
ask for a partial, a limited, veto on the conclusions of the colleges in regard 
to admission requirements, but I think myself it is not an unreasonable 
thing to ask. Let me illustrate, by a concrete, though perhaps rather 
trivial, example, what I mean, in a measure, by the dominance of the colleges 
which Dr. Tetlow thinks iS removed, and which I think is just as vigorous 
as it ever was. It occurred, I think, about three years ago to an instructor 
in Harvard College—I have no doubt a very well-meaning young man— 
that it would be a fine thing if the boys coming up to college could be ready 
to solve literal equations in algebra—equations in which there should be, 
no figures, but all letters; and accordingly it was done. Accordingly, two 
hundred schools at once had to turn—I am told by mathematical teachers 
—about three months of the instruction in algebra to the solving of literal 
equations, so as to get the boys able to pass the examination. That illus- 
trates in a very small degree what I say. 

Let me return, for a moment, to this matter of conferences. I am 
thankful for every conference that is held. President Eliot, soon after he 
entered upon the presidency of Harvard, set this country an example of 
the best sort. He asked some twenty head-masters, if I remember right, 
over to Harvard College and invited us to spend the entire day—lunching in 
the meantime with him (laughter)—considering the requirements for admis- 
sion to college; and I know that those discussions had a very great influence, 
and that the results of that discussion were put into shape in the require- 
ments for admission. I wish his example had been heartily followed by 
men not so great as he. I have attended, I think, four or five conferences 
at Harvard College within two years. 

Now, I will not complain, but I want to say that it seemed to me signifi- 
cant that, as I remembered those conferences afterward, if the heads of the 
departments did not appear, that on one or two occasions full professors were 
present, but they assumed a somewhat apologetic tone because they were 
present. At one of those conferences it was demonstrated—if anything 
could be demonstrated, as it seemed to me—that the requirements in 
advanced German were altogether too difficult, that they amounted to 
about a year’s more work than the preparatory schools could do. What 
is the answer? The answer is a paper set last June; I have not seen it, but 
I have been told that it was the hardest paper that was ever set. I have 
no complaint to make. All the boys that I sent up to the advanced exami- 
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nation in German passed with ‘‘A;” they consisted of one small boy. 
(Laughter.) I could not help thinking of the old stories of the Hebrews 
making bricks for the Egyptians. They were required to deliver a tale 
of brick, and when they cried out that it was too much, their taskmasters 
said: ‘‘Oh, but we will not diminish your tasks. We will take away the 
straw, and you shall go and find straw where you can.” So I am obliged 
to say that when we cried out, “This is too much, gentlemen,” they said, 
‘“*Go you and find brains wherewith to méet these requirements.” (Laugh- 
ter and applause.) 

Now, it is not good that this dominance of the colleges—or of Harvard 
College, for we all mean Harvard College when we talk about the colleges 
in this region—it is not good that this dominance should exist. It is not 
good for the colleges, it is not good for the schools. It has come about 
with no set purpose. I do not blame anybody at all. But it happens that 
the men, I think, who set the papers generally are young men who are fine 
scholars, who have had no experience as schoolmasters, who do not know 
how difficult it is for the average boy preparing for college to grasp subjects 
that he must get up to be examined in; and they do not know what a power 
of resistance against the entrance of knowledge into the mind a great many 
boys possess. (Laughter.) It is really very extraordinary. 

Now, what has been one result of this unfortunate dominance of which 
I complain? It has been that Harvard has finally screwed up the require- 
ments for admission beyond what is reasonable and beyond what is possible 
to be met. Now, I know President Eliot will be ready to say: ‘You 
are particeps criminis. You answered, when requested to write to the 
faculty, that you thought this and that subject might be added to the 
requirements.”” I admit it, but I was not prepared for such an increase. 
I was prepared—and I was willing—to recommend an advance in some 
subjects of 10 or 15, or even 25 per cent.; but I was not prepared for a 50 
per cent. advance. And there, in my judgment, was the enormous mistake 
that Harvard College made. It did invite schoolmasters to express their 
judgment about this and that, and they got from me a recommendation 
that the Greek requirements should be increased. Perhaps Mr. Bradbury 
recommended that the mathematical requirements should be increased. 


Mr. Brapsury: No, I didn’t. (Laughter.) 


Mr. Cottar: Well, you didn’t want a harder examination than your 
books would qualify the boys to pass in. But some did. And another 
teacher wanted a little increase in history; and all these things were moved 
along the line; and the result is about 50 per cent. in advance of what the 
requirements were some years ago. 
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Now, this is a great evil. The schoolmasters are hurried and worried. 
The boys feel driven, and feel justly that their rights to a certain amount of 
freedom are invaded and trespassed upon. The parents protest and 
complain. Into the schoolroom have come the hurry and the whirl and 
the bustle of the outer world. It is no longer that serene absorption and 
digestion of knowledge which was once possible. In my own school once 
preparation for Harvard was an incident in the course of study. Now we 
do all we can to get the bare requirements, and we cannot do it, and I feel 
hurried and worried, as I say. Now, if there were really, as I think there 
ought to be, a hearty co-operation between the colleges and the schools, we 
should come a great deal nearer together, we should learn from each other. 
and a far better condition of things would. be brought about. 

Now, I do not want to speak in a discouraging way. I am at heart 
hopeful. I am hopeful because, though I complain of the hard-hearted- 
ness of college men, I do not complain of their intelligence, and my hope 
rests upon their intelligence. (Laughter.) Just as quickly as they see 
thoroughly that there is an absolute solidarity of interest and of aim between 
the schools and the colleges, there will be a great movement in advance; 
and so long as President Eliot is at the head of Harvard College—and I 
hope he will be for many, many years—I feel sure that there is a man at 
the helm of the greatest institution who will promote this union with all 
his power. After he has gone, I will not say. I have no particular interest 
in what happens after he has gone, for then I shall not be a schoolmaster. 
I shall not have any college examinations to face. I shall be ‘“‘where the 
wicked cease from troubling and the weary are at rest.” (Laughter and 
applause.) 

THE PRESIDENT: You see how history repeats itself. In the very first 
meeting one of the gentlemen who is here present today made this remark: 
‘‘When the college raises the standard, it always raises mischief.” _ 


PROFESSOR WILLIAM CAREY POLAND, of Brown University: I wish to 
say but a word, Mr. President. I wish, first of all, to thank President Eliot 
very heartily for the very comprehensive, full, and interesting sketch which 
he has given of the progress of the work which has been carried on at the 
instigation of this Association, and through the instrumentality of the 
Commission which he was so instrumental in founding, and the policy 
of which has been very much shaped by the initial impulse which he gave 
to it. He has raised a question which is, of course, at the present moment 
one of vital interest to the Commission—as to the desirability of the further 
continuance of the Commission. I do not rise to express any opinion upon 
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that subject at all, but merely to remind the members of this Association, 
if I may, through you, Mr. Chairman, that the Commission has passed at 
its last vote a resolution by which it practically has concluded to remain 
inactive for two years from the time of the last meeting which it held (which 
was in April, 1903), and to see whether in that time there is a need of its 
active resumption of its functions. Therefore, in April, 1905, it will prac- 
tically be decided—and it will be decided, of course, very largely by what- 
ever may happen in the meantime between now and then as an indication 
whether the work of the Commission is needed at all. I simply wish to 
speak of that, so that those who are here may remember that if they have 
an opinion on the subject, if they have a view that the Commission has 
work to do, and if they have work in mind that the Commission ought to 
do, there is only this interval between now and April, 1905, during which 
it can be brought before the Commission. Of course, if it should prove 
that the Commission is needed, it will probably continue as long as it is 
needed. 


PRESIDENT ExioT: I am sorry to say that I am obliged to go to Cam- 
bridge to attend another meeting shortly, so I want to take a moment to 
see if I cannot cheer up Mr. Collar a little. 

In the first place, he is perfectly right in saying that this matter of 
raising the requirements for admission to Harvard College is a question 
of the intelligence of the college faculty. They have no vicious motives 
whatever. The question is whether they could correctly estimate the 
comparative difficulty of the existing and the proposed requirements for 
admission. At the time of the last action of the faculty on this subject, 
that particular question, ‘‘Are these new requirements for admission more 
difficult than the former? Will they require more time and more work 
than the former ?” was most carefully considered over and over again, and 
the college faculty was not intelligent enough to perceive that the new 
requirements would be more difficult. Mr. Collar thinks it has turned out 
that they are more difficult, and he gives a high estimate of the increased 
difficulty—so per cent. 

Let me first point out what the source is of this increase—if there really 
is an increase of 50 per cent. or anything like it. It is in the departmental 
organization of both the college and the secondary school, and in the 
eagerness of each department, both in school and college, to elevate the 
standard of work in that department. That is the root of the matter. 
Schoolmasters who love Greek come together with the college professors 
in Greek and resolve that they will get more and more Greek into the 
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requirements for admission. History does exactly the same thing, also 
mathematics, etc. They all do that thing. Now, I cannot but think that 
the departmental organization of the colleges and the schools is right and 
wise, and leads to a great deal more good than harm. But if harm there 
be of the sort that Mr. Collar has been describing, there is the source of it. 

On the question whether this harm has really been done, I can con- 
tribute two facts, I think. Harvard University ought to suffer from this 
50 per cent. increase in the requirements for admission, if any institution 
does; for we try to live up to our requirements. Now, as matter of fact, 
as many boys are going into Harvard College as ever. They do not seem 
to be kept out by these requirements. And another thing: they are going 
in younger. Now, it is queer, if the requirements are 50 per cent. higher, 
that the boys can be fitted younger. That would be rather a curious com- 
bination of facts. It may be true, nevertheless. I suggest these facts as 
ground of hope that the requirements will prove not to have been materially 
increased. 

But, further, Harvard College is going into the College Entrance 
Examination Board, and going in thoroughly. It means to take hearty 
part in the work of that board. But the standards of that board are not 
going to be local; they are going to be general. They will, however, con- 
tinue to be influenced by the departmental organization of education. 
Therefore I hope that this Association will by no means drop its strong 
interest in this subject which we have been discussing this afternoon, and 
I am glad to take this opportunity to say that I should be the last person to 
suggest in any way—as my friend, Mr. Collar, understood me to suggest— 
that this Association should wind up its affairs. I only suggested that 
possibly the Commission on College Requirements for Admission need not 
be longer maintained. Professor Poland has put that matter before you 
perfectly. (Applause.) 

Dr. Cottar: I should like to bring forward one fact in support of my 
contention that the present requirements of Harvard College are more 
than can well be met. Unfortunately, I have not looked up the statistics 
specially, but speaking from the general impression, which I think can 
not be far wrong, I should say that about one-third of the candidates for 
admission to Harvard College pass a satisfactory examination, and two- 
thirds do not. Of the two-thirds, about one-half fail entirely and the other 
half get in on about the lowest marks possible. Now, that is a statement 
which, I think, in the gross, is correct, but it can be verified by anybody by 
looking at the president’s yearly report, the communication from the dean 
with regard to the annual examinations, and the credits that are given, and 
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the number rejected, and so on. I think that is a fact as significant as the 
fact which President Eliot has mentioned. 

Let me say, while referring to the advanced German, that is merely one 
illustration, and I do not attach any special importance to this circumstance 
that I am going to relate. A teacher in the English High School in Boston, 
where I understand German is excellently taught, said to me lately: ‘‘We 
sent up six boys to the advanced German examination. One of them was 
a brilliant boy, and the others were good scholars, and of the six one entered 
on ‘“‘D”—the lowest possible mark, which is about 40 per cent.—and the 
other five were rejected.” 
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THE PLACE OF THE COLLEGE IN THE SOCIAL SYSTEM. 


THE best approach to a definition of the college is by closing in 
upon it from the two sides of the institutions between which it stands— 
the school and the university. And as in the mariner’s compass not 
only is there a northeast between north and east, but several inter- 
vening points, so we shall find between the school and the college a 
school-college, and between the university and the college a university- 
college, which for our more accurate purposes we shall have to take 
into account. Before defining the college, let us define in order the 
school, the university, the school-college, and the university-college. 

The school imposes the symbols of communication, together with 
the rudiments of science, literature, and art, on the more or less 
unwilling child. I know the words “impose” and “unwilling” 
sound hard and harsh, and will evoke a protest from the advocates 
of the sugar-coated education. But, with all due respect for what 
kindergarten devices, child-study, and pedagogical predigestion can 
do to make learning attractive, the school must be essentially a grind 
on facts and principles the full significance of which the child cannot 
appreciate, and which consequently must appear hard, dry, and 
dull. The world is so big and complex, the mind of the child is so 
small and simple, that the process of the application of the one to 
the other can scarcely be effective without considerable pain. Con- 
sequently, in the school there must be rigid discipline, judicious 
appeal to extraneous motives, and a firm background of unquestioned 
authority. I appreciate most highly all that has been done in the 
ways above referred to in the direction of mollifying this discipline. 
But in a brief definition of a great institution, the essential, not the 
accidental elements; the enduring features, not the latest phases of it, 
must be emphasized. 

The university, including in that comprehensive term graduate, 
professional, and technical training, is the exact opposite of the 
school. The school brings together the large world and the child’s 
small mind; involving the pain of mental stretching to take in mate- 
rials of which there is no conscious want. The university presupposes 
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the enlarged mind, which it applies to some small section of truth, 
such as law, medicine, architecture, engineering, dentistry, forestry, 
Latin, history,.astronomy, or chemistry. This, too, is a somewhat 
painful process, but its pains are of the opposite nature, due to con- 
fining the enlarged mind, full of varied human interests, down to the 
minute details of a narrow specialty. Of discipline the university 
has practically nothing. It requires only intellectual results. . uch 
moral and spiritual influences as it affords are offered as opportunities 
rather than imposed as requirements. Its atmosphere is absolutely 
free. Its professors are specialists. Its students are supposed to be 
men. 

Having briefly defined the two institutions on either side, it might 
seem the proper time to present the definition of the college. But on 
both sides intermediary types have been evolved, which must be 
carefully distinguished from the college proper—the school-college 
and the university-college. 

The school-college admits its students poorly prepared, and gives 
them in the school-college the work they ought to have done in the 
school. Its professors are schoolmasters. teaching several subjects, 
mainly by the school method of recitation from the book, or repetition 
of dictated lectures. Laboratory work is confined chiefly to pre- 
arranged illustrative material. The conduct of the students is 
minutely supervised by the faculty. Little or nothing inside or out- 
side of the recitation rooms is left to the initiative of the students. 
A considerable portion of the so-called colleges of the United States 
are of this school-college type. They are inexpensive; and it is a 
curious fact that the less endowment they have, the less it costs to 
attend them. Their graduates, unless by virtue of native wit, hardly 
have the breadth and initiative necessary for leadership in commer- 
cial, professional, and public life. 

By the university-college I do not mean necessarily one connected 
with a university. A college connected with a university may be a 
real college; and a university-college may be connected with no 
university. The distinctive mark of the university-college is the 
application to immature students of methods of instruction and 
discipline which are adapted only to the mature. Its instruction is 
given in large lecture courses, with little or no personal interest in 
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his students on the part of the lecturer, or required reaction on the 
part of the hearer. This personal contact is sometimes supplied 
vicariously in the person of. a graduate student, or recently fledged 
doctor of philosophy, who quizzes fractions of the mass at stated 
intervals. The information imparted is the best and most advanced. 
The fame of the lecturers is unsurpassed. But the appropriation of 
the material presented is largely optional. As the personal element 
in teaching is largely vicarious, learning in turn tends to become 
vicarious also. Printed notes, expert coaches, improvised ‘‘seminars,” 
reduce to comparatively few hours the necessary labor of those who 
register themselves as students. Affording splendid and unequaled 
opportunities for the earnest and studious few, they afford the wealthy 
idler the elegant leisure that he craves. 

For the great majority of the students in a university-college even 
athletics becomes likewise vicarious, exertions in this direction being 
confined mainly to the lungs and the pocket-book. In so vast a body 
the opportunity for social leadership and prominence in college 
affairs is confined to the exceptional few, impossible for the average 
many. The average boy of eighteen or twenty soon drifts into the 
irresponsibility of an unnoticed unit in the preponderating mass. 
Discipline in the university-college becomes practically limited to the 
requirement that the student shall exercise sufficient control over his 
animal and social instincts to maintain intense intellectual activity 
for two periods of two or three weeks in each college year. 

By thus closing in upon the college from both sides, and marking 
off the institutions which come so close to it that they are often con- 
founded with it, we have made the definition of the real college com- 
paratively easy. We are now ready to describe its characteristic 
marks. 

It requires as a condition of admission that the work of the school 
shall have been thoroughly done. Either by examination before 
entering, or by elimination at the first opportunity afterwards, it 
strictly limits its students to those who have had a thorough school 
training. It does this because it is impossible to give a college edu- 
cation to an untrained mind. It is even more essential that a student 
shall have done hard work before coming to college than that he shall 
do hard work while in college. The previously trained mind can get 
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a great deal out of college with comparatively little work. The 
mind that has not been previously well trained can get very little out 
of college, even by hard work. This may be a stumbling-block to 
the school man, and foolishness to the university man; but the col- 
lege man knows that, in spite of these criticisms from below and from 
above, an amount of leisure can be well afforded in college which 
would be fatal in either academy or university. In order to be 
profitable, however, it must be the leisure of a mind previously sub- 
jected to prolonged and thorough discipline. 

The method of teaching in the college is, on the whole, different 
from that of either school or university. In the school the abstract 
facts and principles, as laid. down in approved and authoritative 
books, are transmitted by the teacher to the student. The indi- 
vidual reconstruction of those principles and facts in the mind 
of teacher and student, though important, is relatively less essential. 
If by gift of genius you get this element of individuality in either 
teacher or student, you are profoundly grateful; but the school can, 
and in the vast majority of cases must, get on without the interpreting 
individuality of the teacher, and the reconstructive unification of the 
student. Iam speaking, not of ideals, but of facts. 

Now, there is room for the schoolmaster in the college; but his 
sphere is very limited. In formal studies like mathematics, and the 
elements of such languages as have not been previously acquired, 
every college ought to have two or three thorough drill-masters on 
its faculty. There is nothing about a college atmosphere that can 
make analytical geometry easy, or the irregular French verb fasci- 
nating, or German prose sentences intelligible without grammar. 
Such school work as our requirements for admission permit to be 
postponed until after admission to college must be done then in the 
hard, exacting school way. 

In the university it is the individuality of the student that counts. 
Not the facts in the text-book, not the insight and interpretation. of 
the professor, but the initiative and reaction of the individual student, 
is what the university is after. The college in the more advanced 
courses must introduce also a moderate degree of this university 
element. Many of our colleges, by the group system, or by the 
requirement of major and minor subjects as a condition of taking 
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the bachelor’s degree, insist that something like a fourth or a third 
of a student’s courses shall lead up to and culminate in such com- 
paratively independent work. In this way we give every college 
student a taste of real scholarly work, and discover the comparatively 
few who are fitted to prosecute it to advantage in the university. 

The college professor, the type to which the majority of the college 
faculty should belong, is very different from either the schoolmaster 
or the university specialist. He is a man who grasps his subject 
as a whole, deals with each aspect of it in its relation to the whole, 
is able to make the subject as a whole unfold from day to day, and 
grow in the mind of the student into the same splendid proportions 
that it has assumed in his own; and who can put it to the test of prac- 
tical application in matters of current interest. If he is a chemist, 
he is able to give expert testimony in court; if a geologist, he is able 
to take part in government surveys or lead in exploration; if an econo- 
mist, he is able to contribute something to the settlement of labor 
troubles; if a historian or professor of government, he must be able 
to bring ancient precedent and remote experience to bear on current 
complications; if a professor of the classics, he must love the masters 
of English prose and verse all the better for his familiarity with the 
ancient models, and show how much more the modern things mean 
when thrown on the ancient background. College students despise 
a professor who is so lost in his subject that he cannot get out of it, 
prove its worth by some concrete application, and make life as a 
whole the larger and richer by the contribution he makes from his 
special department. He must be human, intensely interested in 
individuals, eager to see his favorite authors, his beloved pursuits, 
kindle into enthusiasm the minds he introduces to them. The 
college professor must know his subject, he must be a competent 
investigator in it, a thorough master of it. If as a badge of such 
mastery and aptitude as an investigator he happen to have the degree 
of Ph.D., all the better; though this is not essential. He must know 
men, and the large movements and interests of the world outside. He 
must present his subject, lit up with the enthusiasm of a great per- 
sonality—an enthusiasm so contagious that the students cannot help 
catching it from him, and regarding his subject for the time being as 
the most compelling interest in life. He must be genial, meeting stu- 
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dents in informal, friendly ways outside of lecture-rooms, either in 
general social intercourse, or in little clubs for the prosecution of 
interests related to his subject. He must have high standards of per- 
sonal character and conduct, and broad charity for those who fall 
below them. In short, he must be first of all a man whom young 
men respect, admire, imitate, and love; and then, in addition, he 
must know the subject he professes in the broad, practical, contagious 
way described above. 

The course of study in a college covers in a broad way the main 
departments of language and literature, science and art, history, econo- 
mics, and philosophy. At least four languages besides English—Latin, 
Greek, French, and German; mathematics; at least four sciences— 
physics, chemistry, biology, and geology or astronomy; history, both 
ancient and modern, both American and European; orthodox economic 
theory and current economic heresy, together with special study of 
such subjects as banking, taxation, transportation, trust, and labor 
problems; the principles and problems of government, both national 
and municipal; literature studied as literature, and not merely the 
corpse of it in the shroud of grammar and the coffin of philology; 
philosophy as the attempted answer to the perpetual problems of 
ontology, cosmology, conduct, and human aspiration; enough of fine 
art to make one at home in the great buildings and galleries of the 
world—these are the essentials of the college curriculum. 

Each of the leading subjects should be presented in at least three 
consecutive courses extending over a year each: one elementary; 
one or more broad, general, interesting, practical; at least one specific, 
intensive, involving research, initiative, and a chance for originality. 
These broad middle courses are the distinctive feature of the college, 
and they are the hardest to get well taught. For one man who can 
teach a college course of this nature well, you can find ten who can 
teach a university specialty, and a hundred who can teach the elemen- 
tary-school course. But if you dare to leave out these broad, compre- 
hensive college courses, or if you fail to get, men who are broad and 
human enough to teach them, you miss the distinctively college 
teaching altogether: you have in place of the college one or another 
of the four institutions previously described. 

These real college professors; these men wro can make truth 
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kindle and glow through the dead cold facts of science; who can 
reveal the throbbing heart of humanity through either ancient or 
modern words; who can communicate the shock of clashing wills 
and the struggle of elemental forces through historic periods and 
economic schedules; who can make philosophy the revelation of the 
living God, and ethics the gateway of heaven—these men are hard 
to find—infinitely harder to find than schoolmasters on the one hand, 
and specialists on the other. Yet unless you can get together at least 
half a dozen men of this type, you must not pretend to call your 
aggregation of professors a college faculty; you cannot give your 
students the distinctive value of a college course. 

The discipline of a college is different from that of either a school 
or a university. The true college maintains a firm authority, and 
will close its doors rather than yield any essential point of moral 
character or intellectual efficiency to student clamor and caprice. 
Yet this authority is kept well in the background, delegated perhaps 
to some form of student government, and is used only as a last resort 
when.all the arts of persuasion and all the influences of reason fail. 
Not more than once or twice in a college generation of four years 
will it ever be necessary to draw the lines sharply, and fight out some 
carefully chosen issue on grounds of sheer authority. 

On the other hand, the college has much of the liberty of the 
university, yet in such wise that it cannot be perverted into license 
to do whatever may seem for the time being right in the eyes of 
immature and inexperienced youth. Spies and threats and petty 
artificial penalties are as foreign to a true college as to a university. 
Yet the college does make the way of the transgressor hard—much 
harder than the university ever attempts to do. 

What, then, is the secret, what is the method, of true college 
discipline, which avoids both these extremes, yet secures the advan- 
tages at which both school and university aim? It is personal 
friendliness, intelligent sympathy, appealing to what is best in the 
heart of the college student. By intimate appreciation of all worthy 
student interests, ambitions, and enthusiasms, the college officer 
comes to understand, by way of contrast, whatever is base, corrupt, 
and wanton in the life of the little community; and to know by intui- 
tion the men who are caught in the toils of these temptations. Any 
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competent college officer can give you, if not off-hand, certainly atter 
a half-hour’s consultation, an accurate account of the character of 
any student in his institution—his haunts, his habits, his companions, 
his ways of spending time and money, and all that these involve. 
Where it seems to be needed, either some professor or the president 
has a friendly conference with the student, bringing him face to face 
with the facts and their natural consequences, but making no threats, 
imposing no penalties—simply calling the student’s attention to 
principles with which he is already perfectly familiar, and offering 
him whatever help and encouragement toward amendment friendly 
interest and sympathy can give. Usually the whole matter is strictly 
confidential between officer and student; though, when this proves 
inadequate, the aid of students likely to have influence is secured, 
and in extreme cases the co-operation of parents and friends at home 
is evoked. Information that is directly or indirectly acquired through 
this close sympathy with student life is never made the basis of any 
formal discipline whatever. A student may persist in evil ways, and 
be known to persist in them, and be treated by the college in no other — 
way than he would be treated in similar circumstances by his father 
and mother at home. If he performs his work and avoids scandal, 
he may go on and graduate precisely as he might continue to live 
under his father’s roof. If his evil courses lead to failure in his work, 
or if they bring scandal upon the college so that his misdoings are 
brought publicly to the attention of the college through overt acts, or 
obviously injurious influence, then he is asked to withdraw. 

Such, in brief, is the spirit of coliege discipline. It fits neither 
the immature nor the mature, but youth who are passing from imma- 
turity into maturity. It appeals to the highest and best motives, 
and scorns to deal with any others. It brings to bear the strongest 
personal influences it can summon, but deigns to use no others. It 
sometimes fails, but is usually in the long run successful. It pre- 
supposes absolute sincerity, perfect frankness, endless patience, 
infinite kindliness on the part of the college officer. It is sure to be 
misunderstood by the general public. It takes the average student 
about half his college course to come to an understanding of it. It 
lays those who employ it open to the charge of all manner of partiality, 
weakness, inefficiency, from those who look at the outside facts and 
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do not comprehend the inner spirit. But it is the only discipline 
that fits the college stage of development; it does its work, on the whole 
effectively; it turns out, as a rule, loyal alumni, moral citizens, Chris- 
tian men. 

In its religious life the college should be as little as possible denom- 
inational. The narrowness of sectarianism and the breadth of the 
collegiate outlook are utterly incompatible. Denominations may lay 
the eggs of colleges; indeed, most of our colleges owe their inception 
to denominational zeal. But as soon as the college develops strength 
it passes inevitably beyond mere denominational control. Church 
schools are often conspicuous successes. Church colleges are usually 
conspicuous failures. A church university is a contradiction in terms. 

It is equally necessary that the college should be intensely Christian. 
The administrative officers should believe in the power of the best 
motives over the worst men, and the application of great principles to 
little things. He should know that persons are more than the acts which 
they do. He should believe what most people practically deny—that 
a sinner can be saved, and that he is worth saving. Now, it is only 
on such a profoundly Christian basis that a college can be success- 
fully conducted. A college which is not Christian is no college at all. 
For the faithful, hopeful, loving treatment of persons as free beings 
of boundless capacity and infinite worth is at once the essence of 
Christianity and the distinguishing mark of the true college. 

Christianity in the college, as everywhere else in the world, pre- 
sents the two aspects which Jesus contrasted in the parable of the 
two sons whom the father asked to work in his vineyard. There 
is the conscious, professed, organized Christianity, which joins the 
church and the association, attends and takes part in meetings, and 
casts about to find or invent ways to make both the world and one’s 
self better than they otherwise would be. Sometimes, unfortunately, 
the Christian of this type neglects that devotion of himself to such 
forms of good as are already established—the intellectual tasks, the 
athletic interests, the social life, of the institution. In that case the 
result is that, good as it means to be, good as in many respects it is, 
this type of Christianity fails to be appreciated by the majority of 
the students; the leadership of all forms of college life passes into 
other hands; and this avowed, expressed, organized Christianity 
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lives at a poor dying rate, by faculty assistance and student toleration. 
People who forget the lesson of the parable that there are two types of 
Christianity, and confound this type with the whole of Christianity, 
sometimes take a very discouraged view of the condition of Christi- 
anity in our colleges. 

What, then, is the other, the relatively unconscious, unprofessing 
type? Who is the Christian who, as Jesus says, in the judgment day 
will be surprised to find that he was a Christian at all? He is the 
man who lives for something bigger and better, loses himself in some- 
thing wider and higher than himself. He does his work with a sense 
of responsibility for the honest improvement of his powers and 
opportunities; or, better still, with devotion to some aspect of scientific 
truth of human welfare that has got hold of him. He enters heartily 
into the sports and enthusiasm of his fellows; sacrificing comfort and 
convenience to the promotion of these common ends. He shares his 
time and property with his friends, and supports generously their 
common undertakings. He stands up for what is right, yet always 
has a helping hand for the fellow who has fallen down. He looks 
forward to life as a sphere where he is going to serve public interests 
and promote social welfare, at the same time that he supports himself 
and his family. 

Now, if this is Christianity; if the cultivation of these traits and 
aims is growth in Christian character, then our colleges are mighty 
agencies, for the spread of Christianity. No man can go through one 
of them, and catch its spirit, without becoming a better Christian 
for the remainder of his days. 

Of course, it is highly desirable that these two types of Christianity 
should understand and appreciate each other. Especially fortunate 
is the college where these two types coincide; where the most promi- 
nent members of church and association are at the same time the best 
fellows, and where the best fellows give their influence and support 
as officers and workers in distinctively Christian organizations. In 
some men’s colleges, and in most women’s colleges, this is happily 
the case. If, now however, we can have but one of the two types, 
as often happens, we must agree with Jesus that good work and 
good fellowship, on a basis unconsciously Christian, is better than a 
conscious profession which remains self-centered and self-satisfied, 
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outside the more genial and generous current of the life of the com- 
munity. 

The last feature of the college, but by no means the least significant, 
is this genial, generous social life. Even if nothing were learned save 
by absorption through the pores, the intimate association with picked 
men of trained minds for the most impressionable years of one’s life, 
would almost be worth while. To take one’s place in such a com- 
munity; to bear one’s share in its common interests and common 
endeavor; to take the social consequences of one’s attitude and 
actions in a community which sees clearly and speaks frankly, rewards 
generously and punishes unmercifully, is the best school of character 
and conduct ever yet devised. 

This is the leading consideration in determining the desirable 
size of a college. As Plato says of the state, we may say of the col- 
lege: it should be as large as is consistent with organic unity. If some 
types of life and character—the rich or the poor, the independent or 
the conservative, the high scholar or the good fellow, the athlete 
or the man of artistic temperament—are left out, then it is too small. 
If, on the other hand, a man can be a mere unit in a mass toward 
which he feels little or no definite responsibility; if his specific contri- 
bution is not needed and his individual opinion does not count; if the 
games are played, and the papers are edited, and the societies are 
managed, and things generally are conducted by experts whom he 
merely knows by sight and reputation, then that college is too large 
for him; he will probably come out of it as small as he went in. 

For the most enjoyable and profitable social life the college com- 
munity inevitably breaks up into little groups—fraternities, musical 
associations, athletic teams, and clubs for scientific, literary, historical, 
and philosophical study. Extension and intensity are inversely pro- 
portional, and a man who misses the closer contact and warmer 
fellowship of these smaller groups misses much that is most valuable 
in college life. Athletics are carried to excess, as is everything else 
in which youth takes a leading part. But the incidental excesses of 
a few individuals are much more than counterbalanced by the 
increased physical health, moral tone, and freedom from asceticism 
and effeminacy in the college community as a whole. Cut off as they 
are from the natural outdoor tasks and sports, from chores and 
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workshops, from hunting and fishing, from sailing and riding, some 
artificial outlet for physical vigor is absolutely essential. Some 
object for community enthusiasm, community loyalty, and com- 
munity sacrifice is equally a moral and social necessity. The worst 
evil of athletics is not the effort put forth by the athletes themselves, 
but the extent to which these interests absorb the time and conversa- 
tion, the thought and aspiration, of both combatants and noncom- 
batants. Even this evil, great as it is, is small in comparison with 
the moral evils which would infest a group of vigorous young men 
from whom such an outlet was withheld. 

The fraternities and societies likewise have slight possibilities of 
evil, but accomplish an overwhelming preponderance of good. It is 
through them, directly or indirectly, that the most effective personal 
and social influence can be brought to bear on those who need it. 
Occasionally a fraternity drops to the level of making mere good- 
fellowship an exclusive end, to which scholarship, morality, and 
efficiency are merely incidental. A college is fortunate which at any 
given time does not have one or two fraternities that are tending in 
this direction. But the contempt of their rivals, the influence of their 
graduates, the self-respect of the better members themselves, together 
with direct or indirect faculty remonstance, serve to bring a fraternity 
to its senses in a quarter of the time it would take to straighten out an 
equal number of isolated individuals. Isolated good and isolated 
evil are more nearly on an equality. But good influence can be 
organized and mobilized a hundred times as quickly and effectively 
as evil influence; and where the moral forces in faculty and students 
are alert, these fraternities serve as rallying-points for the concentra- 
tion of the good and the dispersion of the evil. 

Departmental clubs, in which one or two members of the faculty 
meet informally with a few of the more interested students for con- 
ference on some phase of their subject, are perhaps the consumma- 
tion of the college spirit. Modern methods of instruction, however, 
make contact in the laboratory over experiments and in the library 
for research so close that many of the regular classes assume more 
the aspect of a club than a class. The newest and best college libra- 
ries provide small rooms for the use of books by professors and students 
together in each literary and historical department, and regard such 
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rooms quite as indispensable as the stackroom where books alone are 
stored. 

There is one serious danger, and only one, that besets the college 
The ordinary objections—hazing, excessive athletics, dissipation, 
lawlessness, idleness—are due either to exaggeration of exceptional 
cases, or to the unwarranted expectation that large aggregations of 
youth will conduct themselves with the decorum that is becoming 
where two or three mature saints are gathered together for confer- 
ence and prayer. I grant that a man who cherishes this expectation 
will be disappointed; and if he chances to be a college officer, and 
undertakes to realize this expectation, he will be deservedly miserable. 
With all its incidental follies and excesses, college judgment is more 
reasonable, college conduct is more orderly, college character is more 
earnest and upright, than are the judgment, conduct, and character 
of youth of the same age in factories, offices, and stores, on farms or 
on shipboard. As far as these matters go, college is physically, men- 
tally, and morally the safest place in the world for a young man. 

The one serious danger is so subtle that the public has never sus- 
pected its existence, and even to many a college officer the statement 
of it will come as a surprise. It is the danger of missing that solitude 
which is the soil of individuality and the fertilizer of genius. College 
life is excessively gregarious. Men herd together so closely and 
constantly that they aré in danger of becoming too much alike. The 
pursuit of four or five subjects at the same time tends to destroy that 
concentration of attention to one thing on which great achievement 
rests. ‘The same feverish interest in athletics, the same level of gossip, 
the same attitude toward politics and religion, tend to pass by con- 
tagion from the mass to the individual, and supersede independent 
reflection. The attractiveness and charm of this intense life of the 
college group tend to become an end in itself, so that the very power 
which wholesomely takes the student out of himself into the group 
invites him to stop in the group instead of going on into those intel- 
lectual and social interests which the college is supposed to serve. 
This devotion to college rather than to learning; to the fellows rather 
than to humanity, to fraternities and teams rather than to church 
and state, is a real danger to all students, and a very serious danger 
to the exceptional individuals who have the spark of originality 
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hidden within their souls. The same forces that expand small, and 
even average men, may tend to repress and stunt these souls of larger 
endowment. To guard against this, to make sure that the man of 
latent genius is protected against this deadening influence of social 
compulsion toward mediocrity, is one of the great duties of the wise 
college professor. He must show the student of unusual gifts that he 
is appreciated and understood, and encourage him to live in the 
college atmosphere as one who is at the same time apart from it and 
above it. The formation of little groups, temporary or permanent, 
among the more earnest students for mutual recognition and sup- 
port, groups which do for a student while in college actually what 
Phi Beta Kappa attempts to do in a merely formal and honorary way 
afterwards may help these choice minds to stem this tide of gregarious 
mediocrity. Wherever the faculty is alert to detect its presence, even 
genius can thrive and flourish in a college atmosphere. 

Such is the college. It is an institution where young men and 
young women study great subjects, under broad teachers, in a liberty 
which is not license, and a leisure which is not idleness; with unselfish 
participation in a common life and intense devotion to minor groups 
within the larger body, and special interests inside the general aim; 
conscious that they are critically watched by friendly eyes, too kind 
ever to take unfair advantage of their weaknesses and errors, yet too 
keen ever to be deceived. 

The function of the college follows so obviously from the concept 
that it requires but a word to draw the inference. It makes its 
graduates the heirs of all the wisdom and experience of the ages; 
placing, if not within their actual memories, at least within the reach 
of their developed powers and trained methods, any great aspect of 
nature or humanity they may hereafter wish to acquire. It gives 
each one of them a sense of achievement and mastery in some one 
subject of his choice, giving him in at least that one department the 
impulse to read its books and study its problems as long as he shall 
live. It places its alumnus on a plane of social equality with the best 
people he will ever meet, and gives him a spirit of helpfulness toward 
the lowliest with whom he will ever come in contact. It makes him 
the servant of the state in wise counsel and effective leadership. It 
gives to the church ministers who can do more than turn the cranks 
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of ecclesiastical machinery and repeat ritualized tradition—prophets 
who gain first-hand contact with the purposes of God. It prepares 
men who will bring to the study and practice of law ability to apply 
eternal principles and ancient precedents to the latest phases of our 
complex civilization. It trains its graduates who practice medicine 
to give every patient the benefit of whatever science is developing 
of healing efficacy for his particular case. It trains men who are to be 
engineers, bankers, manufacturers, merchants, to put the solidity 
and integrity of natural law into the structures that they rear, the 
institutions they control, the fabrics they produce, and the transac- 
tions they direct. It trains men and women who will give to domestic 
and social life that unselfishness and geniality which come of having 
the mind lifted above the selfish, the artificial, the petty, into sincere 
and simple intercourse with the good, the true, and the beautiful. 

The function of the college, then, is not mental training, on the 
one hand, nor specialized knowledge, on the other Incidentally it 
may do these things at the beginning and at the end of the course, as 
a completion of the unfinished work of the school, and a preparation 
for the future pursuits of the university. The function of the college 
is liberal education: the opening of the mind to the great departments 
of human interest; the opening of the heart to the. great spiritual 
motives of unselfishness and social service; the opening of the will to 
opportunity for wise and righteous self-control. Having a different 
task from either school or university, it has developed a method and 
spirit, a life and leisure of its own. Judged by school standards, it 
appears weak, indulgent, superficial. Judged by university stand- 
ards, it appears vague, general, indefinite. Judged by its true stand- 
ard as an agency of liberal education; judged by its function to make 
men and women who have wide interests, generous aims, and high 
ideals; it will vindicate itself as the most efficient, the most precise, 
means yet devised to take well-trained boys and girls from the school 
and send them either on to the university or out into life with a 
breadth of intellectual view no subsequent specialization can ever 
take away; a strength of moral purpose which the forces of material- 
istic selfishness can never break down; a passion for social service 
which neither popular superstition nor political corruption can deflect 
from its chosen path. 
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I cannot sum up the function of the college better than in words 
formerly used in reply to the question of a popular journal: “Does a 
College Education Pay ?” 

To.be at home in all lands and all ages; to count nature a familiar 
acquaintance, and art an intimate friend; to gain a standard for the 
appreciation of other men’s work and the criticism of one’s own; to 
carry the keys of the world’s library in one’s pocket, and feel its 
resources behind one in whatever task he undertakes; to make hosts of 
friends among the men of one’s own age who are to be leaders in all 
walks of life; to lose one’s self in generous enthusiasms and co-operate 
with others for common ends; to learn manners from students who 
are gentlemen, and form character under professors who are Christ- 
ians—these are the returns of a college for the best four years of one’s 
life. 

Wituram Hype. 
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HOW CAN INSTRUCTION IN SUCH SUBJECTS AS 
CURRENT EVENTS AND CIVICS IN SECONDARY 
SCHOOLS BE MADE TRIBUTARY TO THE STUDY 
OF ECONOMICS AND GOVERNMENT IN COLLEGE? 


I THINK it a great honor to be invited to address the New England 
Association of Schools and Colleges on the subject stated in the 
program of your proceedings, and not the less in view of the generous 
praises which yesterday were given to the association of those of the 
Middle States and Maryland. We of those states are under great 
obligations to the educators of New England, and that for many 
other reasons than because you have given us the example of bringing 
the schools and colleges into closer co-operation. One such, that 
has been neither recorded nor commemorated, was the advent of a 
large number of New England teachers into the counties of eastern 
Pennsylvania just half a century ago, and to this day their influence 
in the improvement of methods and the awakening of interest in the 
schools continues to be felt. It is always a day to be marked with a 
white stone when we have Dr. Charles W. Eliot among us. 

You no doubt have heard the story of the Boston merchant who 
borrowed the plays of Shakespeare from a neighbor and, when he 
brought them back, remarked: ‘‘Those are very superior plays. I 
do not think there are five men in Boston who could have written 
those plays!” Iam going to make a bolder statement, and say that 
there are not five men in Boston, or any other city of this country, 
who are capable of reading a newspaper. This “folio of one sheet, 
which not even the critics criticise,” as Cowper calls it, is what every- 
body thinks himself equal to understanding without study or help. 
Although it unfolds before us every day the great picture of human 
life, with its unsolved puzzles and its endless surprises, it is to most 
of us a mere gathering of fragments, without unity, and therefore 
without any connected meaning. To master its contents would 
require the deepest philosophy, the widest science, the largest learning. 
I can imagine Mother Nature taking it from the hand of the average 
man, and saying: “That, my son, is much too miscellaneous an affair 
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for you. I would advise you first to pursue a course of systematic 
study before you attempt it. The Brittanica, with the recent ‘Sup- 
plement,’ would serve your turn. I would recommend Ersch and 
Griiber, if I did not fear that you would be dead before the last 
hundred volumes of the third part appeared. You must know a 
great deal more about life before you attempt a daily newspaper.” 

The teaching of current events in our schools and our social clubs 
I take to be a confession that the newspaper is not the simple thing 
it had been supposed, and that we need to look for the unity of law 
and principle which underlies its varied contents, and to bring order 
for ourselves out of its seeming chaos. We must look beneath its 
facts for their philosophy, and behind them for their historic ante- 
cedents, if we are to get at their true meaning. And while the editor 
labors by his comments to enlighten us on these points, the rise of 
this new study proves that he has not done so satisfactorily. 

In the search for the unity which binds together the great web of 
life the newspaper discloses, there are several lines of approach. 
One man will look for the spiritual bearings of what he reads; another, 
for the ethical. Today we are concerned about two humbler lines 
of study—the political and the economical. That our students 
should get clear ideas about what the newspaper shows us of these 
things is true not only with regard to the future studies of those who 
go to college and take up political and economic studies. Most of 
them will never enter college, and it is our duty and our privilege to 
help to make them patriotic and intelligent citizens by our lessons. 
And whether they go to college or not, of this we are sure: they all 
will be readers of the newspaper, and multitudes of them of little or 
nothing else. It is therefore of the utmost importance that we 
associate thoughtful and intelligent habits with the only approach 
to intellectual employment which these will enjoy. 

The reading of newspapers without any perception of the under- 
lying unities may be a positive harm. Coleridge quotes from an 
Arab philosopher a statement of the practices by which the memory 
may be ruined, and one of them is reading the inscriptions on the 
tombstones of a graveyard, which have no connection with each other. 
To many the paragraphs of a newspaper are as disconnected as those 
inscriptions, and the memory gives way under the practice. We 
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wonder at the human memory which carried the Vedas, the Talmud, 
Job, and Homer across the centuries for us. ‘Those men read no 
newspapers. 

First of all as to the teaching of civics in the schools and its bearing 
on the study of political science. That our boys should know what 
the state is, and what are the methods of its government, is admitted 
to be of great importance. The way to begin that teaching is to start 
from what the boy actually sees and knows, that the whole matter 
may be real to him. Now, the nearest and most concrete representa- 
tive of government is the policeman, whom we may take to represent 
civic government, while the militia man stands for that of the state, 
and the postman for that of the nation. The average boy never sees 
a president; rarely a governor; and if he should see the mayor, it is 
most likely that he would not know him. But the policeman every 
boy sees and recognizes. 

It was through the policeman that I first got my lesson as to the 
nature of American government. I came to this country a school- 
boy, and had a young cousin who was born in America. He began 
by telling me that one American like him could thresh a dozen Brit- 
ishers like me. His next exploit was to go up to a policeman and 
chaff him! In the country where I was born we boys shunned a 
policeman almost as we would a mad dog. If we saw one coming, 
we got around the corner. People are arrested in that country for 
whistling a tune offensive to the police. I looked to see my little 
cousin “run in” for the offense, but to my astonishment the police- 
man only chaffed him back. From that day I began to under- 
stand that the great dualism which sunders government and people in 
even the freest countries of the Old World has no existence in the 
New, and that the government is just the people in their official 
capacity. That helped me to understand the passionate attachment 
of the people to their government and whatever represents it, as, for 
instance, the national flag which I saw flaunted everywhere on the 
first Fourth of July. In my native country a man would as soon 
have thought of having a pulpit in his house as of having a flag. I 
had seen the flag of that country but twice in my boyhood, and both 
times at the head of a recruiting squad, beating up soldiers. 

Begin at home, then, in teaching the boy what his country and 
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its political order are to him. Take the current facts with which he 
is familiar, such as a great trial which excites popular interest. Lead 
him forward from the familiar to the more remote facts and the more 
abstruse principles. Of course, the teacher must have in his mind 
the science of the subject to the extent which enables him to interpret 
the facts rightly. Dr. Elisha Mulford’s great book, The Nation: 
The Foundations of Civil Order and Political Lije in the United 
States, is an excellent book for the teacher, but cannot be quoted to 
the class, so that it must be absorbed into the mind. With the 
theory of the subject well in hand, it is easy to put questions which 
will bring into clear light the functions of the state as “the institute 
of rights,”’ and to show the proper limits of its activity—that it is not 
to bake bread for us, even though it might do that better than our 
bakers do; that it punishes crimes and not sins; that it seeks to adjust 
penalty to offense in point of gravity; and that it guards with especial 
care the rights of accused persons. By such discussion the pupil can 
be brought to grasp the idea of the state as the great partnership in 
all excellencies and in all virtues, the union of the past and coming 
generations with the present, which makes us the fellow-citizens of 
George Washington as truly as of Theodore Roosevelt. 

One of the preliminary steps is to have every boy learn the consti- 
tution of the United States by heart. I know there is a prejudice 
against memorizing in our time, but I think it a mistake. We are 
missing the opportunity to store the memory, in its most retentive 
stage, with things worth treasuring there, such as good poetry. And 
the constitution is worthy of that place. Every young Roman got 
the Laws of the Twelve Tables by heart, as the Scotch boy gets the 
Shorter Catechism. ‘That is why those tables have been lost, as why 
write down what everybody knew? Our national constitution holds 
much the same place with us. It is one of the finest pieces of prose 
ever written, and it embodies the grandest step forward in political 
organization that has been taken by the human race since the fall of 
the Roman Empire. ; 

Instruction in the elements of economic science, from the basis 
furnished by the study of current events, is even easier than is that in 
political science. The problems of economics are in the air in a way 
which is not true of the others. All our national disputes since the 
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reconstruction of the South have had an economic character. They 
grow inevitably out of the great conquest of a continent to human 
use, which has been our employment for two centuries. So we 
have money questions, iabor questions, land questions, taxation 
questions, corporation questions, and the question of the value of 
protection to home industry. Even imperialism is but a branch of 
the problem of foreign trade. And this is certain to be the character 
of our national problems for a long time to come. Political economy 
is a series of footnotes to the newspaper, and one of the most direct 
means of unifying great masses of facts it furnishes us. 

The old political economy had no use for the element supplied 
by the study of current events. As Senior told de Tocqueville, it was 
not hungry for facts. An eminent modern representative of it 
declared that he never had learned anything from history, and I 
believe he was right. But the new political economy seeks to be 
historical. It recognizes stages in the economic development of man- 
kind, and that there may be a relative rightness in methods adopted 
jn an early stage which does not exist in a later. It tries to account for 
those primitive methods, without merely condemning them as unsci- 
entific. The old political economy looked at life narrowly. It 
based its deductions of economic laws upon a few assumptions as to 
the nature of man, and those such as concerned the lower and less 
noble side of human nature. It told us that the desire to get and 
to get on, and the desire to avoid exertion, are the only motives we 
can depend upon, as everything else is exceptional and uncertain. 
Men are naturally greedy and naturally lazy, was its summing up of 
economic postulates. The new political economy is sympathetic, 
and generous in its estimates of our humanity. It is not even afraid 
of “sentiment’”—once the most terrible accusation that could be 
brought against an economist. Since W. T. Thornton wrote his 
book on Capital, and John Stuart Mill reviewed it in the Fortnighily, 
it has cherished hopes for the future of mankind, believing that it is 
possible for the general condition of the laboring classes to improve, 
and refusing to measure that possibility by any “iron law of wages.” 

It advances with every decade in the more humane direction. 
It is less than ten years, for instance, since the significance of the 
child in human development came to recognition. ‘That the majority 
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of the human race is under five years old, and that the human child 
is the most helpless of all living things, and the most dependent on 
its parents for every kind of care and support, must have seemed to 
the older economists a heavy burden on the energies of the race and a 
great obstacle to progress. Just the contrary is the fact. It is the 
love of their offspring that has been the great stimulus to the advance 
of mankind. It was for the child’s sake that the field was inclosed 
and tilled, the house built, and finer clothing and better food procured. 
It was and is for the child’s sake that the father toils to make home 
more comfortable, as well as the mother watches to anticipate its 
every need. This little hand has held the marshal’s baton, leading 
forward the great advance of mankind from savagery to barbarism, 
and from barbarism to civilization. Those branches of the race 
which have loved their children most warmly, and labored for them 
most industriously, have risen the highest in the scale of human 
well-being; while those which cared the least for them—e. g., the 
Australians—have remained at the foot of the ladder. The economic 
motive is not found in selfish desire of personal comfort, but in that 
“love for other than self” which is the first step in moral development. 

Young people are not indifferent to the economic side of life and 
the problems it offers us. From an experience of a good many years 
in teaching both sexes, I can say so with assurance. I also may say 
that I have taken hold of the subject from either end, theory and 
the observation of facts, and found them equally suitable. Dr. 
Drown, the accomplished president of Lehigh University, tells of 
two very able chemists who were asked at which end of that subject 
a student should begin. The first said that no one should enter a 
laboratory until he had mastered the principles of the science through 
lectures and text-books. The second said that no one should hear 
a lecture until he had had a fair amount of laboratory practice. They 
both, Dr. Drown says, taught chemistry excellently. So it matters 
little whether the student begins economics in the laboratory of fact 
or in the mastery of theory. But here, as in political science, the 
teacher should have a good knowledge of the science before he under- 
takes to guide them in either. 

The first thing he is sure to encounter is class prejudice, and this 
has been the bane of political economy with older people than they. 
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It is alleged, indeed, by the socialists that political economy is nothing 
but a defense of the social policy of the wealthy and the middle 
classes, and that the subject will never be handled rightly until the 
working classes become economists. Thus far Henry George is the 
only notable writer they have given us. 

Prejudices from the one side meet us in the hostile attitude toward 
labor organizations, and the claim that the employer is right in ignor- 
ing them in dealing with his men. Mr. Thornton will show you what 
a great work the organizations have done to lift up the condition of 
their class. I meet them in my school more commonly from the other 
side, as in the statement that “labor produces everything, and has a 
right to the whole product,” or “the rich accumulate wealth at the 
expense of the laborer, and only for their selfish gratifications.” It 
is not hard to show that labor without the services of capital can 
produce nothing—cannot even dig clams or gather blackberries; also 
that the power to accumulate is as distinct a gift, and in its way as 
useful, as the power to write plays, or to construct machinery on new 
lines: and that it is as absurd to demand equality of condition as it 
would be to insist on equality of mental capacity. The rich man 
is not our master, but our servant. He cannot spend on personal 
pleasures more than a small fraction of a great fortune, and the rest 
he must turn into the channels of industry, with the result that we 
enjoy a thousand comforts which would have been impossible but for 
his gift of accumulation. It is a gift to be neither despised nor adored 
by us. It is no mark of great capacity or admirable character. As 
Dean Swift says: “Providence shows what it thinks of money by 
the people it gives it to.” 

Another side of the interest of young people in such questions is 
that which comes to them from their homes. The schoolboy’s father 
is a voter, has taken his side on these questions, and commands the 
boy’s adherence to that side of the question. We have a saying in 
Philadelphia that “men inherit their politics and marry their religion, 
while women inherit their religion and marry their politics.” My 
own first achievement in that field was a bloody nose, earned by 
standing up for Sharman Crawford and Tenant Right, when I was 
about six years old. Right here comes the opening for one of the 
most important lessons we can enforce upon our boys, viz., that a 
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true man and a patriotic citizen belongs not to any party, but to his 
country and to the truth, however he may act with any party for the 
time being, as believing that it best represents his country’s interests 
at that time. 

Students trained in this elementary study of economics will be 
the best human material that any teacher of political economy can 
want for his classes. ‘They will have caught the economic habit of 
observation, and learned to see things from that angle. And they 
will expect from their professors of the subject that economic science 
shall be kept in touch with the busy life of the world, that it shall be 
in sympathy with the best in our humanity, and that it shall be broad 
enough to embrace all human interests of the material class. 

If we are to produce great economists, they must be “caught 
young,”’ as are men who rise to great eminence in other fields. The 
great musicians, for instance, did not wait for their teens to under- 
take the work of composition. Mozart played at four and composed 
at six. Nor is economic science without a parallel. At the close of 
the War for Independence there came to Philadelphia an Irish exile 
who was greatly interested in economic questions, and wrote largely 
about them. He had a son born to him, and as the two walked our 
streets, the boy holding his father’s hand, Matthew Carey pointed 
out to his son Henry the illustrations of political economy to be seen 
on every side. That son, as he told me, was steeped in the subject 
from his early boyhood. He lived to speak on the subject to the people 
of Europe in eight of their languages through his works, besides a 
translation into Japanese. I regard him as the greatest and most 
original of economists, and I hope we shall have many trained like 
him from their boyhood to deal with the weighty and pressing prob- 


lems of our economic life. 
RoBert E. THOMPSON. 
CENTRAL HicH SCHOOL, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


DISCUSSION. 


PROFESSOR LAWRENCE B. Evans, of Tufts College: Mr. President, 
ladies and gentlemen: I have listened to this address with fear and trem- 
bling, for, as Dr. Thompson has proceeded from one part to another of 
his very admirable survey, it seemed to me that he was on the point of 
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saying everything I had planned to say. He has, however, left one point 
untouched, which I will dwell upon for a few moments. 

In the first part of his address Dr. Thompson very properly called 
attention to the fact that only a fraction of the students in the secondary 
schools, go to college. Courses of instruction in civics and in all subjects 
must therefore be laid out with the fact in mind that they are more than 
merely college-preparatory courses—that for the most of the students 
who receive instruction in these subjects this is all the instruction that they 
will ever receive. Their formal education will end when they leave the 
preparatory schools. The question, however, as it is worded upon our 
program, emphasizes another point of view: ‘“‘How Can Instruction in 
Such Subjects as Current Events and Civics in Secondary Schools be Made 
Tributary to the Study of Economics and Government in Colleges?” It 
is from the standpoint of the college that I shall make my few remarks 
this morning. 

In the beginning I wish to describe a little experiment which I have 
been in the habit of making with my beginning class in history. In Tufts 
College the beginning class is composed almost exclusively of sophomores, 
usually about fifty in number, and each year, early in the year, I have been 
in the habit of setting a little paper of about ten questions relating to cur- 
rent affairs. I have asked them such questions, for instance, as to give 
the names of three members of the President’s cabinet; to tell who is the 
governor of Massachusetts; who represents Massachusetts in the United 
States Senate; who is president of Harvard University; and questions of 
similar import. ‘The answers would be amusing if they were not so pathetic. 
Out of a class of fifty last year only one could answer all of these ten ques- 
tions. Those that I have given you are fairly representative of all of them. 
Now, it seems to me that this little experiment—and I will not weary you 
with further details of it—shows one thing, and that is that the average 
college student is out of touch with his surroundings. Dr. Thompson 
has said that the reading of a newspaper is an art, that the newspaper 
should be made to show unity; and I quite agree with him. It seems to 
me, however, that the study of current events through the newspaper 
should be made to do one other thing; that is, it should be made to show 
the student that he himself has a personal connection with what is going 
on about him. If he sees in the newspaper that the senator from South 
Carolina says there should be a lynching every week, he should understand 
what that means to him. If he sees in a newspaper that there is a strike 
in New York, he should understand, even though he does not live in New 
York, that that is a phenomenon of society with which he has some personal 
connection. Now, it seems to me that the average college student does 
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not have that. He does not have a realizing sense—what the Methodists 
in their theology called a conviction—he does not have a realizing sense, 
a conviction, of any personal connection with the political and social organ- 
ization in which he lives. Dr. Thompson has used one very happy phrase 
—more than one, but one particularly—‘‘government means the people 
themselves in their official capacity.” Now, if a boy could be made to 
realize that he is one of the people—that government is not something 
which concerns everybody except himself, it seems to me that the most 
valuable single task to which the secondary schools could set themselves 
would be accomplished. John Fiske calls attention in one of his works 
to the fact that the men who grew up in localities where the town-meeting 
was the principal organ of government never had any delusions as to what 
constituted government. They themselves went to the town-meeting; 
they themselves determined what public measures should be adopted; if 
they voted for the building of a new bridge, they taxed themselves for the 
payment of the necessary expense. Unhappily, social conditions are now 
such that the town-meeting cannot be applied on so large a scale as it 
formerly was. The same object, however, must be attained in some other 
way, through some other means, and this, it seems to me, it is for the teachers 
in the secondary schools to ascertain. Through some means the students 
of civics and of current events in our secondary schools must be made to 
realize that they themselves have a direct personal connection with the 
society in which they live. 

Now, as to any details of instruction which might be given them which © 
would fit them for the further pursuance of similar subjects in the colleges 
it seems to me that, at present at any rate, we can hardly assume that there 
is sufficient agreement among schools as to what the course in civics should 
be for us to have any common standard. I happen to belong to a committee 
of another body which is dealing with this subject, and although we are 
only at the beginning of our work, one thing I think we have ascertai:ed 
is that there is the greatest variety among the schools as to what the course 
in civics should be. There is no common standard, as there is in the teach- 
ing of so many other subjects. For myself, as to college teacher of govern- 
ment, I do not care particularly whether the students are familiar with the 
details of government, whether they have any particular technical knowledge 
as to the forms of government I should be quite satisfied if they could 
only come to me with this one fact in mind, that when they begin the study 
of government they are beginning the study of something which directly 
concerns themselves. It seems to me that everything else might be quite 
well subordinated to that one thing. It would entirely change the point 
of view of the student. 
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PRESIDENT CHASE: I should be very glad, and I believe all present 
would, if Dr. Thompson would indicate to us somewhat in detail his method 
—whether he gives formal instruction, how he gets his class together, and 
what his method of procedure is. 


Dr. THompson: In the high school I have a course in political economy 
for half a year. I have a little text-book, holding less than one hundred 
pages. The first twenty minutes are taken up with answering written 
questions on the part of boys who are called to do so; the next twenty 
minutes, with answering the boys, questions put fo me. Every boy is 
required to ask questions. Any boy who cannot say that he has asked ques- 
tions during the year is threatened with a leather medal at commencement, 
and I believe none was ever conferred. Then the last twenty minutes are 
spent in going over the whole subject again. They are directed to write 
questions out with reference to what is going on. Political economy is the 
subject of the lesson, but the questions are newspaper questions; they are 
questions of what is happening in every part of the country, and they bear 
on the subject of that lesson or on any previous subject, not on any future 
subject. In that way the express matters which are going on in the city 
are constantly brought before the class, and they are answered briefly and 
to their satisfaction. If they do not understand the answer, they say so, 
and get hold of it. In the girls’ school, in which I have been teaching for 
a longer time, the work is in the shape of lectures once a fortnight upon the 

. events of the previous fortnight, followed by questions, both bringing out 
the economic side of things as well as the political and the moral, and no 
difficulty whatever is found in arousing the interest of the girls. Some of 
them, indeed, are especially interested, because their parents are in touch 
with the subject. One young lady is the daughter of a leading railroad 
man in the Northwest,,and on one occasion, at a dinner party given to 
railroad men in the house, when they were all talking railroad, she aston- 
ished them by interposing several objections, wanting to know whether 
railroads did this and whether railroads did that. They were very much 
astonished at a young lady asking such questions. When they were gone, 
her father said: “‘Margaret, where did you get all that?” ‘‘Why,” she 
said, ‘‘don’t you suppose I read the papers as well as othersdo?” ‘‘No, you 
did not get that out of the papers.” I was very glad that she was there as 
a voice crying in the wilderness in the company of railroad men, telling them 
some of their iniquities. On these questions, especially when you show 
them that there is a moral bearing on politics and economics, you rouse 
the interest of young people almost invariably. There are some that are 
asleep all the time—I do not mean physically, but mentally—you cannot 
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wake them up; but they are exceptions. The American boy or girl that is 
not interested in politics and economics I think is always an exception. 
If you show them what it means, they are alive. Now, my method is not 
in accordance with the question which is put here, and therefore I did not 
bring out anything of the details of the method I am pursuing, but simply 
indicated what it seemed to me could be done in schools to fit the students 
to take up these questions with a realizing sense that they are facts, and not 
mere words, that the teacher of politics or the teacher of political economy 
has been talking about. 


Mr. HAROLD M. CuHILps, of the Swampscott High School: Would you 
be willing to tell us what text-book you referred to a minute ago ? 


Dr. THompson: It is a little book on political economy of my own: 
published by Ginn & Co.—Political Economy jor High Schools and Acad- 
emies. 


Miss Mary ELLa Wuirr Le, of the English High School, Worcester: 
May I ask Dr. Thompson what he would suggest if he had boys and girls 
together ? 


Dr. THompson: I do not see that it makes a bit of difference. There 
is not anything in either of these two courses that would not be exactly 
the same if I had a class of the different sexes. They are just the same in 
their lines of interest, just the same in the kind of questions that are asked. 
The kind of questions I get from the rich man’s daughters and the poor 
man’s sons in the high school are identical, precisely the same problems; 
only the rich man’s daughters are very often interested in some particular 
detail as to how a situation stands. I remember being questioned every 
day about how that Northern Securities decision was coming on when it 
was pending. They were intensely interested to know what was coming 
out of that. And another thing that they are interested in is the financial 
condition of the United States, the meaning of the report of the treasury, 
and so on; what it means that there is so much money on hand; what it is 
there for; why it should be there. All these things are coming up all the 
time. I wish I had the two together. I believe in coeducation and nothing 
else. I am very glad that Massachusetts has abolishied the separation in 
her public schools. The superintendent of schools in our state and the 
superintendent in our city are both of the same mind, and would be glad 
to see the separation abolished in Pennsylvania and Philadelphia. 
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In reading the reports of this association, one is impressed with 
three characteristics. In the first place, there is a brave analysis of 
present conditions; in the second place, there is an appeal for better 
standards; in the third place, there is a recognition that teachers in 
the South are called to a mission broader than schoolbooks and 
class exercises, a mission of social leadership in a section full of great, 
yet partially developed, resources. More than any other part of 
our nation, the South is looking to its schools for leadership in all 
phases of its growing life. To meet this demand the narrowness 
of the academic must be regarded as the chrysalis out of which will 
come the school of the future, responsive to every need of democratic 
citizenship. 

My belief in the larger social influence of this association has led 
me to choose as a subject this morning “Citizenship in Southern 
Education,” not in order to harangue you with a string of citizenly 
generalities, but to discuss,-from a layman’s point of view, without 
the authority of a specialist, the place of the different social sciences in 
education, with some reference to the South. Born and schooled in 
North Carolina, I have increased my home interest in southern 
education by two years’ special study of the subject; and more and 
more enthusiastic has grown my hope for what might be called the 
socialization of tht schools, vitalizing all instruction and connecting 
it more closely with social activities. 

In explaining this hope, I ask you to pardon me for discussing a 
few platitudes, acknowledged but little heeded. Education is a 
life-process, in, as well as out of, school. It is the development of 
life fo life in life by life through life. These five prepositions are not 
meaningless; they represent the five factors of the teacher’s ideal. 

The development o/ life considers the student or child—the livest, 
the most normal, and in school the most important of the five. In 
spite of varying degrees of repression in home and school, the child- 

1 Read at the annual meeting of the Association of Colleges and Preparatory 
Schools of the Southern States, New Orleans, November, 1904. 
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life is always potentially, if not actually, present in education. The 
increased regard for this life is beginning to transform elementary 
and secondary schools, and pioneers are trying to bring the natural 
child-life into the school without limiting its expression. 

The development /o life considers the mature man or woman— 
the school product, with faculties developed to a point of personal 
unselfishness and sweetness, practical efficiency, and social capacity 
and desire. Here individuality is stressed, not at the expense of 
sociality, but because the latter is mainly advanced by the former. 

The development in life considers the social whole, in relation to 
which the individual gets his significance. This factor is all-inclusive, 
and no subject, however valuable in itself, should find place in a 
curriculum without undergoing a comparative test as to its direct or 
indirect social value. This social value is due to its effect upon the 
different activities of individuals combined to increase the common 
welfare. The school should not be separate from its environment, 
but a center where the environment is studied and where the will to 
serve it is developed. 

The development by life considers the agent or teacher. Theoreti- 
cally the teacher is chosen by the social life as the one most fit, through 
knowledge of the child and of society,.to prepare the child-life for 
participation in social activities. Practically the teacher, in many 
schools of every grade, is out of contact, knowledge, and sympathy 
with the social life; is often so foreign to it that the child instinctively 
recognizes that this agent of society is not of that life which he or 
she has been called to represent. Not only are many teachers per- 
sonally incapable or unwilling to be social forces, both in and out of 
the school, but their supposed training often precludes such capacity 
or desire. Our great universities furnish examples of this desociali- 
zation in their tendency to exclude the graduate student from real 
human life, and to develop his mind and heart and body in con- 
formity to an ideal of investigation for which a charnel-house would 
be more suitable than a schoolroom or a public assembly. Speciali- 
zation is invaluable, but society does not, or should not, demand its 
benefits at the price of a social service which could be made an inspir- 
ing leadership for the people. No amount of self-excuse, on account 
of school duties or of superiority to the evil in social factors, can 
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save the teacher of any grade from a just condemnation for such 
negligence. 

The development through life considers—in school education— 
methods, text-books, and curricula—instruments that are of value 
in so far as they use and express life. Without life are those methods 
which fill in rather than draw out, which slave to text-books and 
memory tests, which glorify system and ignore the individual. With 
life are the new methods of learning by doing in the shop and garden, 
of getting at the facts in the laboratory, of expressing one’s thoughts 
in the essay, of judging the phenomena back of social science. The 
text-book has the duty, first, of revealing vitally the phase of life 
considered, and, second, of appealing to the interests and under- 
standing of the child. Many text-books are filled with mature thoughts 
systematized and devitalized, the formality, the logical outlines, the 
condensations seeming to preclude vitality. In addition to text- 
books with less system and more life, we need that freedom by which 
the child will use them mainly as guides, and will learn in most part 
by its own social activity, and by its contact with the teacher and the 
master-minds in the subject studied. 

It is through the curricula that the socialization of the schools 
can be most readily advanced. When the Committee of Ten suggests 
that, if equally well given, “all the main subjects taught in the second- 
ary schools [be] of equal rank for the purposes of admission to college 
or scientific school,” as “all would be used for training the powers of 
observation, memory, expression, and reasoning,”’ the committee 
must have been considering individual discipiine without direct 
regard for social’ efficiency. There is ancther recommendation in 
the report that curricula should be the same for students preparing 
or not preparing for college; therefore it would be possible for students 
to go from the secondary school into active citizenship with little or 
no knowledge of social forces, and with little of the discipline devel- 
oped by study for such knowledge. Of course, college-entrance 
requirements do not cover the entire secondary course; but the prin- 
ciple of the equivalence of studies, as suggested by the committee, is 
too doubtful to be carried out even in its own programs. As the great 
service of the secondary school is in preparing the majority of its 
students for immediate social activity, a knowledge of society and an 
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ability to deal with it seem the vital aim of school work, making the 
social sciences more important than those studies which give a knowl- 
edge and a discipline not connected with social activity, except as the 
trained student applies his increased mental power in fields to which 
his training has been little related. Here we have a roundabout 
education, necessitating a transference of knowledge and discipline, 
with an inevitable loss in both. And as social application is the aim 
of individual training, no subject can avoid its test. It is in order 
to lessen the transference that I appeal for the superiority of the social 
sciences in high school and college, and, to a less degree, in the ele- 
mentary school, although in the last the child is less socially inclined 
by nature, and the tools of civilization must be learned as preceding 
further development. 

Of course, I do not wish to undervalue the other subjects in a 
curriculum, and I readily see that the social sciences, even if properly 
taught, do not lead directly to social efficiency. The scientific tem- 
per to be gained from laboratory work in the natural sciences has 
developed the scientific study of the social sciences; and the latter in 
all schools should be strengthened by the spirit gained from the former, 
which uses a method more evident in its regard for exactness. It must 
be added that this paper is dealing only with general education, and 
not with professional training, where a practical aim is always in view. 
However, when a committee of this association suggests as a division 
of college work 720 hours for language and literature (only one-third 
designated as English), 240 hours for mathematics, 720 hours for the 
natural sciences, and only 240 hours for the social sciences and philos- 
ophy, it is evident that the last group will have to use the 480 hours 
reserved for electives, if it is to have equal emphasis. In the 240 
hours suggested, one course of three hours a week generally goes to 
some phase of philosophy, and the one remaining course of three 
hours will be left to cover the ground of history, civil government, 
economics, and sociology. This situation is further complicated by 
the possibility of entering the colleges of this association without any 
knowledge of history at all, as a course in science can be offered as an 
alternative for American history. The report of Dr. Dabney in 1898 
showed that the average requirements for the B.A. degree in these 
colleges was 1,090 hours for language and literature, 626 hours for 
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mathematics and science, and 364 for the social sciences and philos- 
ophy. The report of another committee, on the “Status of History 
in the Colleges and Schools of the South,” would be discouraging, 
were it not for the progress made by a few colleges. The leadership 
of this association and the facts mentioned seem to call for a revision 
of standards, in line with the best practice in our schools: first, using 
the four-year high-school course in history and civics prepared by the 
association; second, making American history and civics an absolute 
requirement for college entrance, and another course in history an 
alternate requirement; third, giving the social sciences a place in 
college equal to that given any other main division. Let me repeat 
that my argument is not against any other subject in high school or 
college, though, personally, I believe in condensing the work in 
mathematics and ancient languages. 

My desire is to stress the value of the social sciences in regard to 
discipline, knowledge, vitality, and social usefulness—the four require- 
ments of any school study. To do this more fully, I wish to examine 
the aims and methods in teaching history, because it is the foundation 

_of the social sciences and the methods of teaching it are applicable 
to all. In regard to discipline, history is inferior in pure logic, strong 
in ethics and memory-training, equal to other subjects in concentra- 
tion and sustained effort, and superior to all in social judgment. 
Between the older method of teaching by compulsion regardless of 
interest, even now used in most schools, and the extreme method of 
yielding entirely to a student’s whims, there is the golden mean of 
combining effort and interest so closely that the effort comes from an 
inner impulse, and is therefore educative. Complaints of flabbiness 
in certain model schools may have good cause, but the harking back 
to compulsion without interest is contrary to the laws of psychology. 
The will is not best trained by imposed authority, but by self-expres- 
sion in work, however difficult. History should be one of the “‘hard- 
est” subjects in a curriculum, demanding a study of much material 
and the constant exercise of judgment; however, this work should 
be made the outcome of the interest that history could excite. And 
then it must be remembered that history itself is but the expression 
of will, and its study is a natural incentive to the student to express 
his own will socially. ‘Therefore, both in the vitality of its subject 
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and its study, history offers a rare combination for effort and 
interest. 

By the training of judgment is meant the ability to decide on human 
thought and action—ability which is often hindered as well as helped 
by pure logic, but which cannot be developed except by contact, 
through experience or social studies, with individual and social 
activities, both in their causes and effects. Although history, in com- 
mon with all school subjects, is feeble beside experience, it bears the 
closest resemblance to this greatest of teachers, and partly compen- 
sates for its lack of personal intensity by its variety and scope. The 
value of its study is mainly in the discipline it gives in judging of 
social processes and the individual’s relations thereto. Here is also 
a training in ethics, made more effective if indirectly given. That 
most history-teaching neglects these opportunities is no argument 
that they do not exist. As random examples of what might be done, 
suppose a student were to study with care the causes that led the 
English Parliament to restore the monarchy in 1660, or the weakness 
of our own Articles of Confederation, or the French influences over 
Charles II, or the resignation of Jefferson from Washington’s cabinet, 
or the economic influences of slavery. Can it be denied that such a 
study would develop social judgment ? Objection will be made that 
students in college, and especially in high school, have not sufficient 
mature experience to reason about such matters, and that in order to 
form independent judgments an immense amount of data is needed, 
inaccessible to the student and impossible for him to analyze. The 
source method is not absolutely required for this purpose. The 
judgment suggested is to be sought from studying, under skilled 
guidance, a historian’s analysis of these social and individual acts, 
with the aid of sources and parallel readings for illustration and even 
for correction. The analysis can be suited both by the historian 
and the teacher to the student’s understanding, which, even in the 
elementary schools, is able to think about the simpler causes of 
the facts mentioned. The student should often be made to express 
in reports his judgments of history, thereby gaining an admirable 
discipline in clearness of thought and expression. 

From the standpoint of discipline, therefore, most of our history 
text-books must be rewritten. An enumeration of “leading facts,” 
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so meaningless to the student in themselves, must give way to a care- 
ful selection of such facts as should demand the student’s interest, 
and to a longer treatment of the causes and effects of those acts in 
terms which the student can understand. Quality, not quantity, is 
desired, and in simplifying history for text-books condensation is not 
as necessary as omission. Give the student an opportunity to think 
about the facts he learns, so that memory will not be degraded to the 
level of verbal repetition, and that life will be enriched by thought- 
connections with the great movements of history. In selecting the 
facts for longer treatment, there should be no necessity for omitting 
the most important; the continuity of social development should be 
made more intelligible by connecting the facts with the life from which 
they came successively. Of course, such text-books would require 
the authorship of specialists with historical judgment and insight 
possessed by few people, and without any taint of provincialism. 

In regard to knowledge, the value of history to the present is self- 
evident, because the present is simply a product of the past, without 
which it cannot: be understood. All school subjects connected with 
human development—as, for instance, the natural sciences—should 
be taught with a historical background. If trained to appreciate 
the present value of history, the student will welcome the study of it 
more freely than he does some subjects whose use is hidden from him. 
But lists of dates, battles, kings, presidents, and other abstracted 
bits have little connection with life, little interest, and little value. 
Naturally, the student objects to them. The great movements and 
the great men should be the material for his study, details and con- 
necting links getting their significance by relation to these central 
topics. A recent writer in the Teachers College Record criticises the 
twofold methods of text-books in being encyclopedias as well as books 
for school instruction. By trying to include too much, they lose 
nearly all. It is fortunate that a text-book most valuable for disci- 
pline can also be most valuable for knowledge, because the student 
will know best the things he has thought about most, and the facts 
of most worth will be the facts requiring most thought. 

The vitality and social usefulness of history have already been 
stressed, but mention should be made of its power in cultivating the 
imagination of students, even stronger in the schools than that of 
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literature. In spite of my own professional choice of literature, I 
am forced to recognize that the ordinary boy or girl has for the most 
part a formal rather than a vital interest in it. And even when the 
young student does show an interest in the classics, it is in those 
poems and stories that deal with historical subjects, as Evangeline, 
Twice-Told Tales, Macaulay’s lyrics, Scott’s novels, and Jdylls of 
the King. Consider the imaginative training to be had from spend- 
ing the winter at Valley Forge with Washington’s army, or from 
living with Bismarck during the organization of the German Empire. 
Not only should this opportunity be used in the history courses, but 
also selections from history and biography should be given as part of 
the English courses, the kinship between the two subjects being 
shown by a historical interpretation of literature and a literary inter- 
pretation of history. And, finally, the habit of reading history should 
be developed, even in the elementary school, by parallel study and a 
constant appeal to the student’s interest. 

That civil government is considered necessary to the education 
of all our citizens is‘apparent by its being included in the public and 
private schools of the South. Theoretically our citizens are thus 
being well prepared, but practically they are having to rely almost 
entirely upon experience for such preparation. They learn govern- 
mental details after leaving school by more or less fitful contact with 
the actual, working machinery; and in time this knowledge is clumsily 
put together into a conception of government, which may also con- 
tain faint memories of some manual drilled into and out of their 
heads. The trouble is in the tendency of all school work to teach 
abstractions and neglect the life. There are several good manuals 
in civics, but a manual is just what the student does not need, espe- 
cially below the high school. He wants to know a few active, live 
things about government, not a paper analysis of all county, state, 
and national departments. Does the primary or secondary student 
learn anything from a recital of the divisions of the United States 
Department of the Interior? He does not need an encyclopedia in 
monosyllables. To get life in civics, the child must come into per- 
sonal contact with civic life. He should be taken to a county court- 
house and observe, under guidance, the different activities of county 
government; he should study in school available local, state, or 
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national documents; he should learn about local campaigns and go 
to the polls on election day; he should read newspaper accounts of 
the legislature and of Congress; he should interpret school discipline 
as embodying the principles of law. Above all, the teacher should 
seek to make him understand the aims and methods of taxation, 
and the responsibility of voters and officials to the public good. 
Civics should be closely connected with American history, both for 
the historical interpretation of civic activities and for the develop- 
ment of proper ideals of public service. Citizenship is a matter of 
head and heart, and the heart should be touched by actual knowledge, 
not by sentimentality and ignorance. As political corruption is no 
monopoly of place or race, the teachers of the South must protect 
the democracy of its future. Manuals alone will never give much 
aid to this end. 

The secondary-school graduate should have gained, through 
studying the economic phases of history and civics, a fair knowledge 
of applied economics—a knowledge not as well systematized as that 
gained from a special text-book, but with most students a knowledge 
more usable. The authorities I have consulted seem to agree that 
economics should be included in the history courses below the college; 
and, in fact, history cannot be well taught without emphasis upon its 
industrial factor—one of the most potent in social development. 
Economic laws can be illustrated both by the observance and the 
violation of them in history, especially in that of our own nation. 
Even primary students can get from this study some idea of money, 
tariff, wages, prices, etc.; and the large proportion of American civic 
rulers who do not enter the high school ought to have an intelligent, 
even if limited, knowledge of these matters. Particularly is economics 
important in the new South, which has well begun an economic 
development destined to revolutionize its life. With college courses 
in this subject I am not prepared to deal, but will only say that 
from personal experience I know how a student can get an almost 
perfect mark on economics and leave college without an idea gained 
from the study. This experience is probably typical of theory taught 
by rote. What the courses need is a study of local conditions, and 
parallel reading in books which analyze actual economic problems. 
The teaching of applied sociology in the South has just begun its 
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mission. Instead of confining the student’s attention to vague philo- 
sophic conceptions of social progress, the sociology in southern 
colleges should deal with the many problems pressing upon its citi- 
zens for solution. As the negro question has dominated our history, 
as it is still a question, and as the nation is asking us to answer it, 
our college students should be led to give it thorough study, using 
all available data from all sources. You will agree with me that, 
without fear or favor, this question should be studied with a scientific 
thirst for truth and right. Any such study will be criticised, but the 
men of power in the new South will welcome it. The child-labor 
problem demands the leadership uf colleges in its solution. The 
flocking of families from deserted farms to factory centers and wage- 
dependence is serious in its consequences, unless employees can be 
made independent, effective citizens. Our rural population is a 
source of our strength, and we must seek to increase the social effi- 
ciency and attractiveness of rural life so that our cities will not drain 
the best from the country. Then there is education, the sociological 
factor of supreme importance to the South at present; then the devel- 
opment of a wise independence in political life, seeking discussion as 
necessary to political health; the recognition of the social duties 
inherent in our growing economic power; the guarding of our south- 


ern home life in its purity and strength; the socialization of our 
church activities and the continuance of our belief in Christianity 
as the saving force in society. ‘These are a few of the topics for the 
new sociology in our southern colleges, the crowning ideal of their 
mission of leadership, the neglect of which may make them guilty 
of selling their birthright for a mess of potage. 


W. H. Heck. 
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The Professional Training of Secondary Teachers in the United States. By G. 
W. A. Luckey, Professor of Education in the University of Nebraska. 
(“Columbia University Contributions to Philosophy, Psychology, and 
Education,” Vol. XII.) Pp. 391. $2. 

ProFEssoR LUCKEy’s bulky monograph endeavors “to bring together material 
showing the growth and present condition of the professional training of secondary 
teachers in the United States.” Everyone who reads the 262 pages of text and the 
128 pages of appendix will agree that a deal of material has been brought together, 
and that it represents not a little dusty labor. The first three chapters, covering 102 
pages, are preliminary studies. Chap. 1 deals with the training of elementary and 
secondary teachers in Germany from the Middle Ages to the present time; chap. 2 
calls “attention to a few important points in the historical development of normal 
schools in the United States;” chap. 3 discusses “the history of separate normal depart- 
ments in colleges and universities.” It brings to light more clearly than heretofore 
the fact that, beginning about 1850, a surprising number of these institutions estab- 
lished normal departments which maintained for years a losing competition with 
normal schools; their courses were at best of normal-school grade, and often inferior. 
Ultimately most of those mentioned by the author were abolished or transformed into 
chairs of “pedagogy.” 

Chaps. 2 and 3 are interesting in themselves; but they yield little on the distinctive 
training of secondary teachers beyond evidence that the author has explored an obscure 
field and found it barren. Chap. 1 (fifty pages) has little excuse for existence in this 
book. It was written “to throw additional light on the subject;” one therefore expects 
the author to trace some relation between the training of secondary teachers in Ger- 
many and in the United States. Unhappily he does not touch this relevant and impor- 
tant topic; indeed, he mentions the chapter only twice in the rest of the work, and then 
indirectly, on unimportant matters. It is therefore an independent and—for the 
subject in hand—irrelevant piece of work; it could be removed without the change of 
a line in the remaining chapters, and without effect upon their clearness. 

The last three chapters contain the most important results of Professor Luckey’s 
investigation. Chap. 4 presents the history of the special movement for the profes- 
sional training of secondary teachers through the establishment in colleges and uni- 
versities of departments of education, co-ordinate with other departments, with courses 
counting regularly toward one or more of the college degrees. Chaps. 5 and 6 deal 
with “ pedagogical instruction—what, when, how,” and a comparison of the training 
of elementary and secondary teachers. The long appendix (pp. 263-391) is an outline 
of the history of education as offered in the University of Nebraska in 1gor. 

Omitting chap. 1, the sources for the historical part of the monograph are mainly 
the catalogues and presidents’ or regents’ reports of fifteen or twenty selected colleges 
and universities, documents issued by the United States Bureau of Education, and 
Barnard’s American Journal of Education—that unfailing quarry for all workers on 
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our educational history. Information concerning the present condition of affairs is 
derived from current university documents, magazine articles, and questionnaires 
sent out to professors of education, principals of normal schools, and school superin- 
tendents all over the country. These and other sources are apparently accepted in 
all cases without scrutiny; there is no discussion of their value in the preface or else- 
where. The methods of the investigation, moreover, receive no preliminary consid- 
eration; they appear only incidentally and obscurely from chapter to chapter. His- 
torians will therefore agree with the author that “this study is, at most, scarcely more 
than a beginning.” ; 

The results of the study, it must be confessed, seem at first somewhat vague and 
disappointing. The monograph contains results, positive and negative, of great 
interest, representing long, patient labor; but the author does them and himself great 
injustice, and he puzzles the reader, by grievous sins of exposition. The blackest of 
these sins, only, can be mentioned: first, failure to clear the ground by the preliminary 
discussions indicated in the preceding paragraph; second, the inclusion of irrelevant 
material (chap. 1) under the promise that it is to give ‘additional light” —a promise, 
as aforesaid, not fulfilled; third, failure to forewarn the reader that the phrase “ pro- 
fessional training of secondary teachers in the United States” —. e., a training notably 
different from that of elementary teachers—has never had more than a small nucleus 
of definite meaning, and that the monograph therefore deals much in nebulosities. 
One is puzzled by the author’s vague use of the term in the early chapters; but the 
full extent of its vagueness does not appear until the middle of the last chapter but 
one. A hint in the preface would prevent much muddlement of mind. A fourth sin 
is the writer’s failure to make clear that he is really dealing with several questions: 
(1) the history and present condition of institutions for the training of secondary 
teachers; (2) the history and present condition of the professional studies of these 
teachers; (3) the present consensus of ‘authoritative opinion on the nature of these 
studies; (4) past and present opinion and practice relating to the academic training 
of secondary teachers. The facts are intermingled in such confusion through the 
several chapters that it is almost impossible to gain coherence of ideas along any one 
of these lines. The confusion of “academic” and “professional”’ training is especially 
noticeable. Finally—to anatomize the corpus delicti no further—the reader is forced 
by the lamentably bad exposition to bring the results together for himself. It is indeed 
unfortunate that Professor Luckey could not have kept the material by him a little 
longer for rearrangement and compression. It would bear a good deal of both. 

The conclusions, when one gets them, are pretty well worth while: Before 1879 
the professional training of secondary teachers was practically nil. Until 1890 it was 
confined to less than a dozen colleges and universities, and in several of these its sub- 
stance was decidedly tenuous. (The reader will bear in mind that we speak always 
of a training markedly different from that of elementary teachers.) Its growth into 
form and solidity, so far as it has any, and its spread among educational institutions, 
are therefore mainly developments of the last fifteen years. Many secondary teachers 
have of course received professional training in normal schools and the normal depart- 
ments of colleges, but this training has differed in no way from that of elementary 
teachers. Professional training distinctively for secondary teachers is still very much 
in the making. So far as it exists at all, it is found almost wholly in colleges and uni- 
versities. These points, one must repeat, are by no means clearly made in the mono- 
graph; one is forced to extricate them from the general confusion. 
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We next find (chap. 5) a partial answer to the puzzling question: What is this 
professional training which the author has mentioned so frequently? In discussing 
this matter Professor Luckey has done a valuable piece of work. He has brought 
together for the first time the opinions of authorities al] over the country, and the facts 
concerning actual courses offered in twenty leading universities during the decade 
1891-1900. From tabulated results it appears that opinion and practice point to the 
following subjects as constituting this training: “History of education (with a prob- 
able course in educational systems, foreign and domestic); educational psychology, 
including child-study; theory of education, including the science and philosophy of 
education; methodology, including both general and special methods; school administra- 
tion, including organization, supervision, and arrangement; and observation of actual 
school work and practice-teaching” (p. 179). To these Professor Luckey wisely adds 
a seminary course; and less wisely, one on “current educational literature.” 

The author has rendered students of the subject a great service in bringing matters 
to this degree of definiteness, and also in pointing out the wide variations in both opinion 
and practice. The only further research in this direction that one can suggest is the 
collection of syllabi on each of these studies, by way of tracing the variations and 
uniformities into each subject. This is of course a large—perhaps impossible—task. 

In this chapter Professor Luckey faces the disquieting fact that the subjects above 
named also constitute, in one aspect or another, the professional training of elementary 
teachers. It is evident, therefore, that the distinction in the training of the two classes 
of teachers must lie in a different treatment of the same general subjects. This matter 
is treated in the final chapter. The difference is (1) academic, (2) professional, and 
(3) “a difference due to the inherent nature of children of different ages.” Taking 
these up in order, we find that (1) secondary teachers will be trained especially in 
colleges and universities; hence their professional studies will be carried on by uni- 
versity methods, as opposed to the more elementary methods of normal schools, which 
train elementary teachers. (2) Secondary teachers will pay “more attention to theory 
and the general principles of education, and less to practice, empiric methods, and 
devices;” they will lay “more stress upon the historical and the philosophical treat- 
ment of the subject;” upon “special method as against general method; with probably 
less attention given to details, and the simplification of processes.” (3) Secondary 
teachers will study especially the physiology and psychology of adolescence; elementary 
teachers, the physiology and psychology of childhood. 

With the first of these distinctions university teachers—but not all normal-school 
principals—will heartily agree. At present it is the most clearly marked, and the 
most important of the three. The greater intellectual maturity of university students, 
their greater independence of thought, their emancipation from the necessary dog- 
matisms of the normal schools, their broader general education, all combine to make 
possible a notable difference, not only in the method, but also in the quality, of their 
professional training. The second distinction contains some obscurities. “More 
attention to general principles” seems hardly compatible with “less attention to 
general method;” while only detailed exposition can give much meaning to the other 
differences. Professor Luckey makes a brave attempt to elucidate the distinction 
between children and adolescents, but after two pages he gives it up: “We are still 
too ignorant of the true psychology of childhood and of youth to answer this question 
finally or even definitely.’” With this opinion the reviewer is in cordial agreement, as 
well as with the view that university students, at least, should be exempted from the 
remarkable “child study” which still rages in some quarters. 
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If these results seem a bit misty, all in all, one must remember that this is a pioneer 
attempt. No one believes more thoroughly than the reviewer that a distinctive train- 
ing for secondary teachers is in the process of formation, and that in due time it will 
round into a form and substance which will command the attention of al] such teachers 
just as the present training available commands the attention of a goodly and growing 
number. Professor Luckey has done a real service in pointing out the present vague- 
nesses of distinction. This is a first step toward clearness. 

A word must be said about the outline of the history of education in the appendix. 
No “professional” educational subject has had a more striking development in the 
last fifteen years than the history of education. General works, monographs, collec- 
tions of sources, and bibliographies have come from the press in such abundance that 
even the specialist finds difficulty in keeping up with the literature. We are rapidly 
coming to an adequate idea of the meaning and limits of the subject and the univer- 
sity methods of dealing with it. So rapid has been this growth that Professor Luckey’s 
syllabus, printed only three years ago, is now in need of radical revision. The bibliog- 
raphies should be worked over to weed out antiquated books and to insert new ones; 
and the whole series of topics should be rearranged. Surely a general course in the 
history of education has topics more important than education in China, India, Persia, 
and Egypt twenty-five hundred years, and more, ago; and surely we are now in a 
position to discard, for university purposes, the compilations of Seeley, Painter, and 
Compayré. 

ARTHUR O. NoRTON. 

HARVARD UNIVERSITY. 


Elementary English Grammar. By Gustavus Ho1zer, Professor at the Heidel- 
berg Oberrealschule. Heidelberg: Carl Winter, 1904. 


For German schoolboys who are trying to make the acquaintance of the English 
tongue Professor Holzer has written a convenient and useful little manual. In its 
somewhat less than two hundred pages may be found all of the important facts of 
English grammar concisely stated and accompanied by hosts of illustrative sentences. 
That the work has been done with that conscientious, not to say painful, scholarship 
characteristic of books made in Germany, is increasingly obvious as one turns the 
pages. There is, to be sure, little in it that is original, and the most original parts 
are not the parts best adapted to the author’s purpose; but originality in a work of 
this character is perhaps not to be expected. 

If any fault is to be found with the general plan of the work, it is that it includes 
parts and aspects of grammar that might well have been omitted. Since the author 
has in view German schoolboys who are already familiar with the principles of gram- 
mar in general and of German grammar in particular—to say nothing of French, 
an acquaintance with which is assumed—there would appear to be no great advantage 
in dwelling upon grammatical notions common to most European languages. Yet 
this is what Professor Holzer has in several instances done. A good example may 
be found in his classification of nouns. Common nouns, we are told, may be divided 
into (1) class words (man, dog), (2) material nouns (tin, gold), (3) collective nouns, 
(4) abstract nouns, and (5) concrete nouns. Again, in the treatment of adverbial 
adjuncts there is a classification of causes as follows: (1) the efficient or preceding 
cause, (2) the final cause, (3) the supposed cause, (4) the contradictory cause, and 
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(5) the material cause. Still more elaborate is an analysis of clauses in chap. 4 and 5. 
Clauses are there classified as subjective, predicative, objective, adverbial, local, 
temporal, modal, comparative, consecutive, causal, efficient, final, conditional, con- 
cessive, attributive, adversative, inserted, parenthetic, appended, detached, elliptical, 
and contracted! As grammar per se these things are perhaps unobjectionable, though 
not, in my opinion, particularly useful; but what have they to do with English grammar 
as distinguished from German or French or Russian grammar ? 

Although the conventional matter of grammar is in the main formulated with 
painstaking accuracy, statements occur now and then that are at least open to question. 
“This and these point to something that follows. That, those refer to something that 
precedes” (p. 34). If the author will refer to his own preface (p. vi), he will find in 
the phrase ‘“‘In adopting these principles’’a stubborn fact hard to reconcile with his 
theory. On p. 16, “The baronet’s eldest son and youngest daughter” is said to be 
an awkward and ambiguous use of the possessive, and hence is corrected to read: 
“The eldest son and youngest daughter of the baronet.’ I see no essential difference. 
The adverb “ago” (p. 108) is said to be equivalent to “are gone.” Commenting 
upon the split infinitive, the author seems to say that it is always better to put the 
adverb after the infinitive (p. 161). On p. 175 he sanctions the construction, “I do not 
doubt but that’””—a form all but universally rejected by the grammarians. 

The English of the author, if a little crabbed, is generally good; but lapses here 
and there from good idiom and usage reveal the writer’s nationality. The following 
instances have caught my attention: ‘Otherwise the possessive arrives only in higher 
style” (p. 16); ‘End-shifted prepositions easily lose the power of governing the object 
case of ‘who’ being placed at the head of the sentence” (p. 36); the possessive “‘is 
formed in the singular by adding ‘s’ and an apostrophe before it” (p. 15); the German 
possessive adjective “when referring to one lifeless thing is rendered by its” (p. 32); 
of the multiplicatives, ‘simple, double, triple, treble, quadruple, quintuple, the further 
are hardly ever used” (p. 50); ‘“‘These eighteen tenses ought to be called with two 
names” (p. 53); “‘Interjections are frequently used as expletives, inserted to fill a 
vacancy”’ (p. 115); “‘ Prepositions are immutable words” (p. 107); ‘tacked expressions, 
like whisky hot” (p. 147); “Prepositions are frequently detached from their noun- 
words and shifted behind the nominal part of the verb” (p. 108); ‘The relative pronoun 
in the function of the accusative” (p. 40); “The personal pronouns are put in emi- 
nence (are made emphatic)”’ (p. 29). 

Now and then, it must be admitted, the author’s phrase is happier than he knew. 
“ Accidence,”’ he says (p. 1), “is that part of grammar which treats of the accidents 

. of words.” Many a schoolboy to whom grammar is one long verbal catastrophe 
will accept the dictum gratefully. 

Errors have also crept into the sentences offered as illustrations. “Thanks God!” 
(p. 146), and “What man!” (p. 35, intended as a parallel to “What courage!” “What 
folly'’’) may, perhaps, be explained as misprints; but “He cried as anything” (p. 45, 
said to be of the type “She would be as proud as anything,” “She caught a bad cough” 
(p. 141), “Witness assures he saw the defendant yesterday” (p. 170), “Would you 
have me applaud to what my heart condemns ?”’ (p. 178, expressly to illustrate the 
use of the preposition ‘‘to”), “The public are of opinion” (p. 122), “He was sent away 
for the reason of his being negligent” (p. 141), “Plato. . . .was the foundator of 
the Platonic school” (p. 190), are, to say the least, not happily worded. 

Finally, to touch upon the smallest matters last, it may not be amiss to remind 
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the author that in English books ones. and /. 7. are not used as abbreviations for “‘one- 
self” and “for instance,”’ nor is an introductory colon commonly inserted in the middle 


of a clause or phrase. 
FRED NEWTON SCOTT. 


UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN. 


Colloquia Maturini Corderii Galli. Edidit ARcADIUS AVELLANUS. Philadelphia, 

1904. 

READERS of Boswell who have been interested in Dr. Johnson’s short-lived gram- 
mar school near Lichfield must have inquired curiously as to the Corderius whose 
name figures so prominently in the prospectus of studies. An answer to their question 
for which they had, perhaps, consulted in vain their favorite encyclopedia, has recently 
been given in three interesting articles in the SCHOOL REVIEW by Professor Watson.? 
Now, thanks to this edition of Arcadius Avellanus, we welcome the opportunity of 
reading the greater part of the original text of Corderius’s famous schoolbook, which 
for two hundred and fifty years or more did noble service in various parts of Europe. 

In this edition are included three of the four books into which Corderius divided 

his work together with certain colloquies from the fourth, sometimes considerably 
altered by the editor, it is true, to avoid monotony or in an attempt to improve the 
Latinity. In addition, the editor has introduced several new colloquia, written to 
illustrate his theory of the availability of Latin as a universal language. In the second 
book Colloquium LXII, for example, discusses geographical subjects and particularly 
the condition of Spain since the Spanish-American War, while Colloquium LXVII 
is suggested by a recent smallpox scare in Philadelphia--two topics that might well 
baffle a university honor-man in Latin composition. 
_ The annotations, which are entirely in Latin, treat mainly of syntax and the choice 
of words, but add also some interesting bits of information as to school customs. Unfor- 
tunately, however, the editor sometimes allows himself the luxury of indulging his pet 
prejudices, as when he pours out his wrath upon German philologians, not content 
to dismiss them with his first judgment: ‘nec vana philologia, curiositatum pruritus, 
curam merentur.” Many aspirants for the doctorate in our coeducational universities 
will perhaps be shocked to read ‘“‘ex imperitia Latinitatis etiam in usum venit mulieres 
Doctores’ appellare, quod grammaticae repugnat.” 

A little more attention to these same despised philologians might have saved the 
editor from the error of referring one of the Disticha Catonis to Cato the Censor and 
from the questionable Latinity of “qui se nubunt.” 

It is a matter of regret, too, that the proofreading has been rather careless, so that 
many typographical errors mar an otherwise attractive and useful edition. For it 
can well be believed that this sixteenth-century textbook may have more than a passing 
historical interest for the present-day teacher of Latin in our secondary schools. To 
classes weary from the toil of C:esar’s marches, or with ears dulled by the fierceness 
of Cicero’s invectives, many of these simple little dialogues would afford a pleasing 
diversion. And not the least of the advantages to be derived from a moderate use of 
Latin conversation in the classroom would be that of furnishing a corrective to that 
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monotonous and expressionless reading of the classics which one is so frequently pained 


to hear even from college students. 
EDWARD A. BECHTEL. 


THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO. 
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